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More than “kia ora” 


by DAPHNE LAWLESS 


The title of this issue of UNITY makes a political point in itself. It has long 
been a point of pride among the members of Socialist Worker - New Zealand 
that, when asked if we support tino rangatiratanga - Maori self-determination 
- we can give a simple "yes". However, as Marxist internationalists, we also 
emphasise that we stand in solidarity with every struggle of indigenous people 
across the world, against exploitative and brutal colonial capitalist regimes. 

Sadly, what might be called the "Pakeha left" in this country has had an 
unfortunate history of not moving very far from lip service to the ideals of 
tino rangatiratanga. The modern faultlines in this movement were laid in the 
1980s, when several Marxist groups came under the influence of what has 
been called "the tripod theory of oppression" - that racist and sexist 
oppression were independent from the oppression of workers by the boss 
class. One logical upshot of this was that unity between Maori and Pakeha 
workers was impossible in any meaningful sense, since Pakeha workers 
(apparently) benefited from racism. 

While this no doubt had resonance in the fraught atmosphere of the 
Springbok tour, the consequences were devastating for the radical left in 
Aotearoa. Many Pakeha activists used this as an excuse to write off the Pakeha 
working class altogether with abandoning the idea of socialism. On the other 
hand, those who maintained an identification with Marxism often went in 
the other direction — suggesting that Maori nationalism of any kind was 
inherently reactionary because it "broke up workers' unity". 

While the first tradition has survived to become the orthodoxy of liberal 
academia, the second tradition has regrettably sunk deep roots into what 
passes for the "radical left" in New Zealand. Case in point: when the Maori 
Party was formed in 2004, it almost instantly led to a split in the Alliance, 
then the strongest force in New Zealand’s extra-Parliamentary left. The rump 
leadership of the Alliance subsequently headlined an issue of their unofficial 
political journal, Red & Green, "The Maori Party: Leftists Beware!" 

It is surely no coincidence that the central Alliance leaders, which took 
such a short-sighted attitude to a new party with an overwhelmingly working- 
class mass membership, ended up in the Labour Party within a couple of 
years. Because here is the central fact that has to be grasped — as Matt 
McCarten put it, in New Zealand increasingly a blue collar is found around a 





brown neck. As in most "Western" nations, the class divide increasingly 
becomes a racial divide, as the verbal skills and "cultural capital" which often 
come with being born into the dominant ethnicity increasingly become tickets 
to middle-class jobs. 

Simply put —it is impossible to have mass radical politics in New Zealand 
in the 21st century which do not take Maori desires for self-determination 
seriously. The sections of the "Pakeha left" who not grasp this find themselves 
increasingly talking to themselves. Mass politics require taking the working 
class as we find them, not as we would like them to be. The attitude that only 
workers who think of themselves without ethnicity (or without gender, for 
that matter) are fit subjects to become revolutionary is a technocratic, idealist 
one, not really dissimilar in nature from Green Party or even Labour Party 
social liberalism. 

Taking tino rangatiratanga seriously requires more than throwing random 
phrases of te reo into one's everyday speech, or visiting a marae a couple of 
times. It means doing serious thought of how tino rangatiratanga and mana 
kaimahi (workers' power) can be brought together. This issue of UNITY is 
meant as a way to open up that debate, rather than drawing any 
firm conclusions. 

We begin with an article by Norm Dixon from the Democratic Socialist 
Perspective in Australia, setting out the Marxist tradition on national 
minorities. The central truth that "a nation which oppresses others can never 
free itself" is born out time and time again throughout history. The poorest 
and most backwards sections of the working class have always been in places 
like South Africa, the American South or the North of Ireland where they 
have allowed themselves to become divided along racial lines. 

Notwithstanding our criticism of the Pakeha left's inadequacies on the 
issue of tino rangatiratanga, there have been honourable exceptions. Many 
trade union and socialist activists threw themselves into supporting the first 
wave of land activism in the 1970s - including the old Communist Party of 
New Zealand, the predecessor of Socialist Worker. Roger Fowler’s memoir 
in this issue of the Bastion Point occupation in 1977-8 gives a flavour of those 
times, and perhaps hints for how future struggles may pan out. 

Paul Maunder's article, "Culture Matters", provides a vital piece of the 
jigsaw in understanding what "ethnic culture" means today. Across the world, 
corporate capitalism is providing more and more job opportunities to middle- 
class layers who can turn culture which comes from below into profit-making 
opportunities. Paul crucially points out that Pakeha working-class culture 
(such as rugby) has been expropriated and commodified, in the same way as 
is increasingly happening to Maori culture. Although this provides a new 
Maori middle class with economic privileges, it increasingly divorces them 
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The foreshore and seabed hikoi, 2004: birth of a mass movement 


from the lived reality of tikanga Maori. Only unity from below - recognizing 
that we all lose when commodity culture impoverishes our lives — can 
challenge the corporate culture machine. 

The Maori Party arose out of the foreshore and seabed controversy, the 
political rupture of the idea that the Labour Party was serious about 
honouring the Treaty of Waitangi. It is perhaps a symptom of the distrust of 
middle-class radicals of movements from below that the Maori Party is far 
more often talked about rather than heard from. To redress the balance 
somewhat, we reproduce two speeches in full from Maori Party MPs. As 
Grant Brookes goes on to explain in his article that follows, these show the 
crucial political development that the Maori Party leadership have gone 
through in the four years of their existence. 

From initial signs that they were being courted by conservative politics, 
the Maori Party MPs appear to have seen their way out of that trap, and are 
clearly positioning themselves as the most "left" of all the Parliamentary 
parties, supporting solid pro-worker demands such as opposing the China 
FTA and supporting RAM's call for GST off food. Grant makes the excellent 
point that Labour ‘s strategy "was to brand the Maori Party as right wing... 
Early signs suggest that a similar fate probably awaits RAM..." Of course, 
Labour accusing left parties such as RAM or the Maori Party of being "right 
wing" is simply the modern equivalent of Stalin referring to communist 
dissidents as "objectively pro-fascist". 
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RAM's initiative in proposing an Indigenous Charter, and in endorsing 
the Maori Party in the Maori seats, is a sign that here is a radical political 
force which finally takes tino rangatiratanga seriously. RAM understands 
what the real dividing line in New Zealand politics is - against the bosses' 
parties, as well as the social-liberal parties who genuflect before the idol of 
the Free Market. 

The stakes on the issue of tino rangatiratanga were suddenly and 
breathtakingly raised on 15 October 2007, when 17 Maoriand Pakeha activists 
were arrested on bogus "terror" charges and held for three weeks without 
trial. Dr Rawinia Higgins gives the vital background to understand what Tuhoe 
nationalism is, where it comes from, and howit signifies one form of grassroots 
resistance to colonial capitalist logic. As Moana Jackson clearly points out, the 
state wants to divide and rule all opposition and keep it docile. Any Pakeha 
leftist who didn't give immediate and instinctive support for justice for the 
"Urewera 20" was fundamentally missing the point about what is needed to 
really change things in Aotearoa - not an endorsement of guerilla conflict, but 
a deep engagement with what is really going on at the flaxroots of our society. 

So, what's the way out of this trap? An interesting phenomenon which 
has spread across Latin America recently is the idea of "refounding the 
nation". Beginning with the example of Venezuela, Bolivia and Ecuador have 
also called popularly elected constitutional conventions, to rewrite the basic 
rules of the nation-state from top to bottom. This has been a process fraught 
with drama, compromise and (in the case of Bolivia) the threat of civil war. 
But in all these cases, the indigenous peoples have been able to raise their 
heads and find themselves formally recognized by the state, perhaps for the 
first time ever. Lisa MacDonald and Lara Pullin give an account of how this 
happened in Venezuela, and the continuing struggle to make rights on paper 
a reality. Given the parallels to our own situation, Vaughan Gunson 
rounds out this issue by asking - is it time for a constitutional convention to 
refound Aotearoa? 

It is unfortunate that this issue doesn’t have room to go into more detail 
of the various indigenous struggles around the world, with the exception of 
one brief article on Aboriginal resistance to Australian Federal Government 
intervention in their communities. But we believe that this issue has at least 
given foods for thought, and pointed the ways in which the issue of building 
a real mass movement -open to Maori, Pakeha, Pasifika, all ethnicities and 
origins - which can shake the foundations of the neo-liberal state can be built. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: UNITY is laid up on antiquated software which is not capable 
of reproducing the macrons which mark long vowels in te reo Maori. Long 
vowels therefore go unmarked in the Maori words in this issue. 
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Marx, Engels and Lenin 
on the national question 


By NORM DIXON 


The struggle of oppressed nations for national liberation remains one 
of the most burning issues in the world today. Most oppressed nations 
have won their right to self-determination. However, despite 
their formal independence, they remain subject to national oppression 
at the hands of transnational capital and imperialist banks. The 
struggle for national liberation has shifted overwhelmingly to 
demands to end the Third World's subservience to the dictates of the 
World Bank and IMF, rejection of the austerity programs formulated 
by these imperialist-controlled institutions, and the demand to cancel 
foreign debt. As a result, the labour and socialist movements are more 
centrally placed and essential in the struggle for national liberation 
than ever before. 

Because national liberation struggles remain fundamental, 
socialists need to understand the national question if they are to make 
sense of the world, provide leadership and correctly determine their 
attitude and response to many international events. 

Leon Trotsky, a central leader with Lenin of the Russian 
Revolution, once described the national struggle as "one of the most 
labyrinthine and complex but at the same time extremely important 
forms of the class struggle". 

The recognition that national struggles arise from, and reflect, the 
class struggle led the Marxist movement, beginning with Marx and 
Engels, to develop the most thorough and consistent theory of the 
national question. 


Marx and Engels 


Marx and Engels themselves introduced the essential pillars of the 
Marxist theory of the national question in their writings, although 





the detailed elaboration and development of the theory were later 
carried out by Lenin and the Bolsheviks. 

In the Manifesto of the Communist Party, written in late 1847, Marx 
and Engels explained that the coming into existence of nations was 
the result of class struggle, specifically of the capitalist class's attempts 
to overthrow the institutions of the former ruling class and the forces 
based upon them and establish the economic, social and political 
conditions most conducive to their class needs. Prior to capitalism, 
nations did not exist. 

This is how Marx and Engels put it: 


The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the upper hand, has put an 
end to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic relations. It has pitilessly 
torn asunder the motley feudal ties that bound man to his 
"natural superiors", and has left remaining no other nexus 
between man and man than naked self-interest, than callous 
"cash payment"... 

The bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly revo- 
lutionising the instruments of production, and thereby 
the relations of production, and with them the whole relations 
of society... 

The bourgeoisie ... has agglomerated population, centralised 
means of production, and has concentrated property in a few 
hands. The necessary consequence of this was political 
centralisation. Independent, or but loosely connected provinces, 
with separate interests, laws, governments and systems of 
taxation, became lumped together into one nation, with one 
government, one code of laws, one national class interest, one 
frontier and one customs tariff. 


1848-49 revolutions 


Marx and Engels' early writings on the national question—such as 
in the Manifesto—were made against the backdrop of their active 
involvement in the great democratic revolutions that swept 
Europe in 1848-49. 
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In February 1848, the French people overthrew the king and 
proclaimed a republic. Encouraged by the events in France, an uprising 
broke out in Vienna, the capital of the Austrian empire, on March 13. 
On March 18, Berlin, the capital of Prussia, revolted. The Austrian 
emperor was forced to promise a constitution. A capitalist opposition 
government came to power in Prussia. The peoples' gains in Vienna 
and Berlin intensified the revolutionary movement in other German 
states as well. 

In Italy, also in March, the people of Milan expelled the Austrian 
army. The masses of Venice, Piedmont and Rome rose in revolt too. 

The roots of the 1848-49 revolutions lay in the sharpening 
contradictions between rising capitalism and the surviving feudal 
order that still prevailed in most of central and eastern Europe. The 
most powerful representatives of the old order were the Austrian 
empire of the Habsburgs, Prussia and, behind them, the tsarist 
autocracy in Russia. 

The main goal of the revolutions was to overthrow the absolute 
monarchies, abolish feudal landed estates, throw off foreign rule and 
establish united nation-states in which the capitalist class ruled. 

At this time, Marx and Engels believed the bourgeoisie could play 
a historically progressive role by sweeping away feudalism, despite 
clear signals that it was prepared to compromise with the old order 
because it feared the power of the growing working class that allied 
itself to the anti-feudal struggle. 

Marx and Engels insisted the working class also had a stake in the 
overthrow of the old order, and in stiffening the resolve of the 
bourgeoisie. This is because, the Communist Manifesto points out: 
"Communists fight for the attainment of the immediate aims, for the 
enforcement of the momentary interests of the working class; but in 
the movement of the present, they also represent and take care of 
the future of that movement". 

Referring to the struggle in Germany at the time, Marx and 
Engels explained that this meant the working class must "fight 
[together] with the bourgeoisie whenever it acts in a revolutionary 
way, against the absolute monarchy, the feudal squirearchy, and the 
petty bourgeoisie". 
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An artist’s depiction of revolutionary crowds in Berlin, 1848 


The unification of Germany, divided politically and economically, 
was the basic issue of the revolution. It was in the interests of the 
working class to be the most militant supporters of the bourgeoisie 
at this stage, because it would bring into being conditions that make 
the task of socialist revolution that much easier. 


National liberation 


Marx and Engels recognised that the 1848 revolutions were both 
bourgeois-democratic revolutions and struggles for national 
liberation. The key struggles centred on the German capitalist class's 
struggle to take control of the various German princedoms under 
the sway of the central European empire of the Austrian Hapsburg 
monarchy and create a unified German state. The Hapsburg empire 
was also threatened by revolutionary separatist outbreaks in its Italian 
and Hungarian outposts. 
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Independence for Poland was a key demand of Marx and Engels 
and the most advanced democrats. Poland had been partitioned 
between Prussia, Austria and Russia since 1795. Tsarist troops crushed 
a revolution there in 1830. Poles in the nominally independent district 
of Krakov again rose in 1846, and a radical government proclaimed 
the abolition of feudal dues and the redistribution of land. Krakov 
was recaptured and annexed to Austria. 

Marx and Engels fought against chauvinist circles in the German 
bourgeoisie who later sought to claim that part of Poland formerly 
controlled by Prussia. Their position on Poland was based on their 
recognition that there were oppressor and oppressed nations, and 
oppressed nations should be given the right to self-determination in 
order to strengthen the struggle against reaction. 

In a speech in London in November 1847—before the outbreak 
of revolution—to commemorate the 1830 Polish revolt, Engels asked 
permission to speak as a German. He then continued: 


Anation cannot be free and at the same time continue to oppress 
other nations. Thus Germany cannot be liberated without the 
liberation of Poland from oppression by Germans. And for this 
reason Poland and Germany have a common interest, for this 
reason Polish and German democrats can work together for the 
liberation of both nations. 


While Marx and Engels in 1848-49 recognised the existence of 
oppressor and oppressed nations and supported the right of oppressed 
nations to national self-determination, most concretely in the case of 
Poland, their support of this right was not based on some abstract 
notion of universal justice. It was based on concrete historical ana- 
lysis of each national movement at the time and on what role 
each played in the life and death fight taking place between the two 
main class camps. 


Nations and history 


Marx and Engels supported the national struggles of the German, 
Italian, Polish and Hungarian peoples—the so-called "great historic 
nations ""—because each had developed to the stage where their 
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struggle for national unity and independence from the reactionary 
powers was politically viable and progressive. Their victory would 
hasten the demise of feudalism and speed the arrival of socialism. 

Nations, as Marx and Engels outlined in the Communist Manifesto, 
are formed as a result of definite internal processes that cannot be 
wished into existence. Of the various peoples who were involved in 
the 1848 revolutions, only the German, Italian, Polish and Hungarian 
peoples had completed such necessary internal processes and 
succeeded in forming nations. 

Other peoples involved in the revolutions who had yet to go 
through such nation-forming processes were politically and socially 
backward and sided with the counter-revolution. These peoples were 
referred to as the southern Slavs. They included the Czechs, Slovaks, 
Serbs, Croats and Bulgarians. The reactionary powers promoted a 
pseudo-nationalist movement, "pan-Slavism", in order to exploit and 
incite these ethnic and language groups against the European 
revolution. 

Engels' view was based on the firm materialist reasoning that the 
various southern Slav peoples were not yet nations—were not oppressed 
as nations—and therefore could not exercise a self-determination 
independent of the reactionary Prussia-Austria-Russia axis. 

The revolution of 1848 compelled all European peoples to declare 
themselves for or against it. In the course of a month all the peoples 
ripe for revolution had made their revolution, and all those which 
were not ripe had allied themselves against the revolution. At that 
time it was a matter of disentangling the confused tangle of peoples 
of eastern Europe. The question was which nation would seize the 
revolutionary initiative here, and which nation would develop 
the greatest revolutionary energy and thereby safeguard its future. 
The Slavs remained silent, the Germans and Magyars [Hungarians], 
faithful to their previous historical position, took the lead. As a 
result, the Slavs were thrown completely into the arms of the 
counter-revolution. 

Engels' assessment of the legitimacy of the national demands of 
the various movements was not based on any "general great nation 
chauvinism", but on a correct analysis of the concrete historical and 
political conditions of 1848-49. 
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But it is true that Engels underestimated the possibility that the 
various Slav peoples—and other groups such as the Bretons, Basques 
and Scots—could develop into nations in the future. At this point, he 
did not foresee a long period of capitalist development. 

While Engels noted the capitalist tendency towards centralisation 
and the establishment of large states, he underestimated the 
countervailing tendency for small nations to fight against national 
oppression and for independent states of their own—that the path to 
the elimination of national boundaries might first have to go through 
a proliferation of them—a fact that Lenin was later to recognise. 

That Engels' dismissal of the possibility of the future national 
development of the Slav peoples was premature, should have been 
signalled by the awakening of the Czechs, who launched a democratic 
uprising in Prague in mid-1848. Engels himself in Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung reported that the uprising was a democratic revolution 
directed not only against Austrian oppression, but also against the 
Czech feudal lords. When Austrian troops massacred Czechs, they 
were not surprisingly chased into the arms of tsarist Russia. The 
democratic revolution not only lost a potential ally, but its main foe 
was also strengthened. 

Engels used the Prague events to explain why revolutionists must 
support the right of oppressed nations to self-determination: 


A nation which throughout its history [Germany] has allowed 
itself to be used as a tool of oppression against all other nations 
must first of all prove that it has been really revolutionised ...A 
revolutionised Germany ought to have renounced her entire past, 
especially as far as the neighbouring nations are concerned. 
Together with her own freedom, she should have proclaimed 
the freedom of the nations hitherto suppressed by her. 

And what has revolutionised Germany done? She has fully 
endorsed the old oppression of Italy, Poland and now of Bohemia, 
too, by German troops ... And the Germans, after this, demand 
that Czechs should trust them? 

Are the Czechs to be blamed for not wanting to join a nation 
that oppresses and maltreats other nations, while liberating itself? 
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Irish question 


Another key aspect of the self-determination question that Marx and 
Engels recognised was the potential political corruption of the 
working class of the oppressor nation. This was best expressed as 
Marx's views on the Irish question developed. 

Ireland had been colonised by England for centuries, and since 
1801 had been forcibly incorporated in a union with England. Marx 
first believed that Ireland would not be freed by the national 
movement of the oppressed Irish people but by the revolutionary 
movement of the English working class. 

But the English workers' movement came under the influence of 
bourgeois liberals for a long period and became politically paralysed. 
In the meantime, the ruthless plundering of the country by the English 
rulers had stimulated a bourgeois national liberation movement in 
Ireland which began to take on a revolutionary momentum. 

In a letter to Engels in 1867, Marx commented: "I used to regard 
Ireland's separation from England as impossible ... I now think it 
inevitable, although federation may follow separation." 

In April 1870, Marx explained how the colonisation of 
Ireland retarded the development of class consciousness of the 
English workers: 


All English industrial and commercial centres now possess a 
working class split into two hostile camps: English proletarians 
and Irish proletarians. The ordinary English worker hates the 
Irish worker because he sees in him a competitor who lowers 
his standard of life. Compared to the Irish worker he feels himself 
a member of the ruling nation and for this very reason makes 
himself into a tool of the aristocrats and capitalists against 
Ireland and thus strengthens their domination over himself... 
[Therefore] ... it is in the direct and absolute interests of the 
English working class to get rid of their present connection with 
Ireland. | long believed it was possible to overthrow the Irish 
regime by way of the English working class ascendancy .A deeper 
study has now convinced me of the opposite. The English working 
class will never achieve anything before it has got rid of Ireland. 
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Marx clearly under- 
stood that a working 
class that supports its 
ruling class's colon- 
ialism is in a bloc with 
it and cannot pro- 
perly wage a struggle 
against it. To be able 
to defend its own 
interests, it must first 
break with its ruling 
class and actively 
support the struggle 
of the oppressed 
nations. The working 
class of the oppressor 
nation must support 
the right of the 
oppressed nation to 
determine its own 
future, even up to the 
point of political 
separation. THE IRISH FRANKENSTEIN, 





; The British ruling class promoted racism 
Lenin against the Irish to “divide and rule” 


It was on the foundations laid by Marx and Engels that Lenin and 
the Bolsheviks developed the modern, scientific Marxist theory of 
the national question. 

The Bolsheviks' theory was formulated and clarified during a long 
debate on the international left in the first decades of the 20th century 
and was tested in practice during and after the Russian Revolution 
of 1917. Reformists, like Otto Bauer from Austria, opposed the right 
to self-determination of oppressed nations and put forward arguments 
that dismissed the material basis of the national question. 

Lenin's position was the direct opposite, regarding a nation as 
necessarily connected with territory, economy and class structure. He 
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refused to regard as sacrosanct historical state borders that cut across 
living nations. 

The Leninist theory was set out most clearly in Stalin's 1913 work 
Marxism and the National Question, which was written in close 
collaboration with Lenin and summed up the Leninist side of the 
debate with the reformists. The Leninist definition of a nation was 
summarised as "a historically evolved, stable community of people, 
formed on the basis of a common language, territory, economic life 
and psychological make-up manifested in a common culture". 

The key to the Leninist position, which identifies a nation 
with its objective material conditions of formation and existence, is 
that the solution to the national question lies in changing those 
material conditions. 

Marxists—guided by historical materialism—maintain that 
sustained life within a single capitalist economic formation is what 
forges diverse peoples into unified nations, with a common 
language and culture. 

A nation cannot be reduced to a subjective common consciousness. 
It is an objective entity defined by the four features identified by 
Stalin. These four features are necessary. It is idealism to speak of the 
formation of a nation without all four features. 

This is also true for nations that develop as by-products of capitalist 
colonialism or imperialism, as have most nations of the Americas, 
Asia and Africa. Without such an internal process, a colony or neo- 
colony may never become a nation, but instead might remain a country 
consisting of many tribal groups, might become a multinational state, 
or be amalgamated into a larger nation. Not all colonies or settlements 
become nations—this is determined by the nature of the internal class 
formation that takes place in the course of foreign capitalist 
penetration. 

Nations and states are not the same thing. A state is the expression 
of the political power of a ruling class. Sometimes a nation and a state 
coincide, but,more often than not, the nation and state do not coincide. 

Sometimes different nations are included within a single state— 
referred to as multinational states—that is ruled by the dominant 
nation's ruling class, such as the United Kingdom, which politically 
unifies the English, Scottish, Welsh and part of the Irish nations, under 
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the English ruling class's state power. Another example is the 
Canadian state, which incorporates the Québecois nation but is ruled 
by the dominant English-Canadian ruling class. The Spanish state too 
falls into this category, incorporating the Catalan and Basque nations. 
A section of the Basque nation is part of the French state as well. 

Often, states do not coincide with nations at all, such as the early 
colonial states of the Americas, Asia and Africa and many existing 
African states which, as a result of borders arbitrarily drawn by 
Western colonial powers, forcibly combine diverse ethnic and 
language groupings into single political units. 

As Marx noted, the bourgeois national-democratic movements 
were powerful promoters of the material, moral and cultural 
advancement of "the people". The completion of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution was an enormous historical advance due to 
the expansion of the productive forces and thus the modern working 
class, the solving of the agrarian question and the drawing into broader 
political, economic and cultural life of the plebeian masses. 


Imperialism 


However, the progressive character and capacities of the bourgeoisie 
decreased rapidly as it moved into the era of industrial capitalism 
and the expansion of the capitalist system throughout the world. 

By the end of the 19th century, capitalism had undergone a decisive 
change. The classical free competition of early capitalism gave way 
to huge monopolies. Giant banks and corporations came to dominate 
the economy and political life of each country. The various capitalist 
powers fought to dominate the world market and control areas of 
foreign investment and sources of raw materials. 

With the onset of the age of imperialism, the historically 
progressive phase of capitalism was well and truly at an end. 

In his report to the second congress of the Comintern on the draft 
theses on the national and colonial questions, Lenin said: 


The characteristic feature of imperialism consists in the whole 
world ... being divided into a large number of oppressed nations 
and an insignificant number of oppressor nations, the latter 
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possessing colossal wealth and powerful armed forces. The vast 
majority of the world's population ... belong to the oppressed 
nations, which are either in a state of direct colonial dependence 
or are semi-colonies... 


The colonial and semi-colonial countries of the world—now known 
as the Third World—have been brought into the capitalist world 
system by imperialism, but they have not gone through an 
independent process of capitalist development such as the imperialist 
powers went through. Their capitalist development has been 
conditioned by the needs of the imperialist bourgeoisie. 

Imperialist domination of the Third World is an insurmountable 
barrier to their independent industrialisation and development. 
Imperialism blocks their bourgeois-democratic revolutions. As a 
result, in the imperialist epoch, the principal content of the national 
question has been the struggle against imperialism by the oppressed 
nations, colonies and neo-colonies. The national movements have been 
driven forward by the working class and rural poor. They are part of 
the struggle to overthrow imperialism and for socialism. 


Right to self-determination 


Lenin and the Bolsheviks, building on the foundations laid by Marx 
and Engels and applying them to the new era, put great emphasis on 
the right of oppressed nations to self-determination as part of their 
revolutionary arsenal, both during the Russian Revolution and in 
the struggle against world imperialism. 

The demand for the right of national self-determination applies 
only to oppressed nations. It is a democratic political demand that 
means an oppressed nation has the right to determine its political 
relationship to the oppressor nation, including the right to secede 
and form a separate nation-state. 

Marxists defend this right, Lenin explained, because "nothing holds 
up the development and strengthening of proletarian class solidarity 
so much as national injustice". 

The national question for Lenin and the Bolsheviks was not simply 
a theoretical question. A correct position on the question was essential 
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for the success of the revolutionary movement. Russia was formed, 
not as a national state, but as a state made up of many nations. 
Trotsky explained in the History of the Russian Revolution: 


Seventy million Great Russians constituted the mass of the 
country. There were gradually added about 90 million 
"outlanders" ... Thus was created an empire, of whose 
population the ruling nationality constituted only 43%. The 
remaining 57% were nationalities of various degrees of culture 
and subjection, including Ukrainians 17%, Poles 6%, White 
Russians 4.5% ... The vast numbers of these nationalities 
deprived of rights, and the sharpness of their deprivation, gave 
the national problem in Tsarist Russia a gigantic explosive force. 


Through defending the right of oppressed nations to self- 
determination, Lenin and the Bolsheviks showed how the workers 
of the oppressor nation could demonstrate to the workers of the 
oppressed nations that they were opposed to the national injustices 
imposed upon them, and lay the basis for an internationalist alliance 
between the workers of both nations against their common enemy— 
the capitalist rulers of the oppressor nation. 

Does support for the right of national self-determination mean 
that Marxists support the formation of an independent state by every 
nation in all cases? Not at all. Marxists are for the abolition of national 
frontiers and for the integration of nations into a single, democratically 
centralised world socialist state, in which each nation would enjoy 
national-territorial autonomy. As Lenin explained: "In place of all 
forms of nationalism Marxism advances internationalism, the 
amalgamation of all nations in the higher unity". 

But Lenin recognised that such an amalgamation of nations could 
be achieved only on the basis of the fullest democracy. An 
amalgamation of nations could come about only if it were thoroughly 
voluntary. 


We demand freedom of self-determination, i.e., independence, 
i.e., freedom of secession for the oppressed nations, not because 
we have dreamt of splitting up the country economically, or of 
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the ideal of small states, but, on the contrary, because we want 
large states and the closer unity and even fusion of nations, 
only ona truly democratic, truly internationalist basis, which is 
inconceivable without the freedom to secede... 


In a slightly earlier work, Lenin put it this way: 


... To accuse those who support freedom of self-determination, 
i.e., freedom to secede, of encouraging separatism is as foolish 
and hypocritical as accusing those who advocate freedom of 
divorce of encouraging the destruction of family ties. From their 
daily experience the masses know perfectly well the value of 
geographical and economic ties and the advantages of a big 
market and a big state. They will, therefore, resort to secession 
only when national oppression and national friction make joint 
life absolutely intolerable and hinder any and all economic 
intercourse. 


Does support for this demand imply support for nationalism, albeit 
the nationalism of the oppressed? This was the argument put forward 
by Rosa Luxemburg. Lenin over and over again explained that this 
was not the case. 


Insofar as the bourgeoisie of the oppressed nation fights the 
oppressor, we are always, in every case, and more strongly than 
anyone else, in favour, for we are the staunchest and the most 
consistent enemies of oppression. But insofar as the bourgeoisie 
of the oppressed nation stands for its own bourgeois nationalism, 
we stand against. We fight against the privileges and violence 
of the oppressor nation, and do not in any way condone strivings 
for privileges on the part of the oppressed nation... 

For the bourgeoisie it is important to hamper [the class 
struggle] by pushing the aims of its "own" nation before those 
of the proletariat. That is why the proletariat, so to speak, 
confines itself to the negative demand for recognition of the 
right to self-determination, without giving guarantees to any 
nation, and without undertaking to give anything at the expense 
of another nation. 
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In response to Luxemburg's complaint that Lenin's support for the 
right to self-determination boosted the bourgeoisie of the oppressed 
countries like Poland, where she was active, Lenin reiterated that while 
the bourgeois nationalism of any oppressed nation has a general 
democratic content that is directed against oppression, and this 
component revolutionaries unconditionally support, any tendency 
towards national exclusiveness should be opposed. "We fight against 
the tendency of the Polish bourgeois to oppress the Jews etc. etc.", 
Lenin declared: 


We proletarians declare in advance that we are opposed to 
Great-Russian privileges, and this is what guides our entire 
propaganda and agitation... This is the only [way] to ensure the 
greatest chances of national peace in Russia, should she remain 
a multi-national state, and the most peaceful (and for the 
proletarian class struggle, harmless) division into separate 
national states, should the question of such a division arise. 


Nationalism 


Marxists are opposed to all nationalism because it is a capitalist 
ideology. Capitalist elements urge the working class and poor to set 
aside their "sectional",1.e. class, interests for the good of the "nation". 
In response, Marxists advocate working-class internationalism: 
solidarity and unity of the workers of all nations against capitalist 
exploitation. 

But, while opposing the nationalism of the bourgeoisie of every 
nation, we recognise that the nationalism of the oppressed nations, 
generated as it is by the struggle against imperialist oppression, has a 
"general democratic content". We support this struggle against 
national oppression. 

With the advent of imperialism, genuine national liberation of 
oppressed nations can be won only when the working-class vanguard 
wins leadership of the masses away from the capitalists by 
championing workers' and peasants' rights. It cannot win this 
leadership without organising the workers and peasants 
independently of the bourgeoisie. 
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This approach was spelled out in the Supplementary Theses on the 
National Question and Colonial Question adopted by the Second 
Congress of the Communist International in 1920 and again in the 
Theses on the Eastern Question adopted by the Comintern Fourth 
Congress in 1922. In the latter, the Bolsheviks explained: 


The refusal of Communists in the colonies to take part in the 
fight against imperialist tyranny, on the pretext of their supposed 
"defence" of independent class interests, is the worst kind of 
opportunism and can only discredit the proletarian revolution 
in the East ... A dual task faces the Communist and workers’ 
parties of the colonial and semi-colonial countries: on the one 
hand, they are fighting for a more radical answer to the demands 
of the bourgeois-democratic revolution, directed towards the 
winning of national political independence; on the other hand, 
they are organising the masses of workers and peasants to fight 
for their own class interests, making good use of all the 
contradictions in the nationalist bourgeois-democratic camp. 


The Bolsheviks urged Marxists in the oppressed nations to form 
tactical alliances with the bourgeois nationalists against imperialist 
domination, while laying down that the cardinal condition for 
such anti-imperialist united fronts is complete freedom for the 
Marxists to wage an ideological and political struggle against their 
nationalist allies. 


Contemporary issues 


Oppressed racial and ethnic groups, in most cases, do not have a 
common territory or economic life separate from the oppressor racial 
group. They are most often concentrated in the working class or are 
disproportionately represented in a permanent reserve army of 
labour. In many cases, their old tribal or national languages have been 
lost or diluted. Certainly, many do have acommon culture and political 
consciousness forged through their common experience of oppression. 
But this is not enough to form a separate nation. 
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Lenin stated emphatically in 1914, "It would be wrong to interpret 
the right to self-determination as meaning anything but the right to 
existence as a separate state". A people without a common territory 
or economic life do not have the objective material prerequisites to 
form a separate nation-state. 

The struggle of African-Americans, Aborigines, Maori and so on 
is not to form separate nation-states—their actual political demands 
show this to be the case—but to end racial oppression, that is to win 
full political, economic and social equality within the nation of which 
they are already a part. 

Losing sight of the scientific socialist understanding of what defines 
a nation can lead to reactionary political consequences. The most 
glaring example of this is the Zionist colonisation of Palestine. In 
order to create the common territory for a common economic life 
for the scattered Jewish religious group, the Zionist movement 
opposed the struggle of Palestinian Arabs for national liberation from 
British colonial rule and then usurped most of the territory of the 
Arab Palestinian nation. 

In South Africa, the apartheid regime denied the various black 
ethnic groups membership of the South African nation and argued 
that each had a "right" to separate development. This was the ideology 
behind apartheid. Today, the reactionary Inkatha movement continues 
to base itself on the false claim that the Zulu people are a nation. So 
too do the remnants of the Afrikaner far right call for self- 
determination for Afrikaans-speakers. Likewise, in Northern Ireland 
the spurious claim for "self-determination" is raised by Protestant 
supremacists to justify the British-backed religious caste system that 
bestows privileges on them while discriminating against Catholics. 

In Australia or New Zealand, at the worst and most unlikely, such 
idealist notions of what constitutes a nation could play into the hands 
of racist segregationists who advocate a return to the reserve system 
or bantustan-like territorial islands denied access to the services and 
infrastructure of the nation-state. Because there is no clear territory 
on which such a "state" could be located, such a scheme might involve 
withdrawal of citizenship. 
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Thirty years since 
Bastion Point 


by ROGER FOWLER 


With the recent 30th anniversary of the eviction of the Bastion Point 
occupation, it is timely to reflect on the progress of Maori land and 
tino rangatiratanga movements over the past few decades, and how 
these struggles have interfaced with other workers' struggles. 
Aotearoa has a long history of Maori resistance to colonial 
domination since the early 1800s. The resurgence of Maori land and 
rights issues and the corresponding renaissance of Te Reo and 
tikanga Maori emerged in the early 1970s with the Nga Tamatoa 
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Auckland city, seen facing east from Bastion Point 
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and Waitangi Day protests. These new trends grew in turn from the 
work of the Wellington based Maori Organisation On Human Rights 
(MOOHR), the Ratana movement, the Maori Women's Welfare 
League, the early protests against Apartheid sports tours of the sixties 
(‘No Maoris, No Tour’), and the growth of gatherings such as the Maori 
Writers and Artists conferences, and NZ and regional Maori Councils. 
These developments have always reflected a desire for a strong 
independent voice advocating for Maori identity and issues, but have 
also generally recognised the need to relate to the wider working 
class movements. In turn the consequence of these Maori struggles 
has directly influenced a broad sense of place, justice and 'fair play’ 
among workers in general, and a deeper understanding and respect 
for Maori issues and grievances. 

These struggles can be further traced back to the context of the 
post war years and the large scale urbanisation of many Maori 
alienated from increasingly under-resourced and impoverished 
traditional rural areas with prospects of employment in the cities. 
The new dominion of New Zealand began to shrug off the remnants 
of colonial control, and kiwi workers were keen to put war and the 
depression years behind them. The fifties heralded a boom in 
manufacturing - such as vehicle assembly, whiteware, clothing etc, 
and industries related to the exporting of primary products, especially 
meat works, wool stores, dairy products, waterfront industry etc. This 
brought Maori workers - already imbued with a strong sense of social 
justice and collectivism, into the union movement and enriched 
workers’ struggles on the job. 

This boom period unravelled by the late 1960s with NZ committing 
troops to a dirty US war in Viet Nam, rising unemployment, and an 
upsurge in class conflict and political activism. HART was formed in 
1969 to spearhead opposition to racist sport, as a result of cooperation 
between pakeha-based CARE and MOOHR. When the young 
radicals of the anti-war movement appealed to broader networks, 
the resulting mass mobilisations of the early 1970s helped turn the 
tide on NZ involvement in Viet Nam. Maori and Pasifika participation 
in the protests grew. The big protests during the 1981 Springbok Tour 
also actively engaged with a wide variety of sectors, groups and 
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cultures in the community, with Maori often at the forefront of the 
movement. Again Maori workers played a key role in the dramatic 
upsurge against the Employment Contracts Act in 1991 and the 
nation-wide call for a general strike. 

The Maori struggles over this period that have had the greatest 
impact have undoubtedly been the epic Maori Land March (1975), 
the Raglan golf course battle (1978) , the Bastion Point occupation 
(1977/78), opposition to the 'fiscal envelope' and Sealords deals, and 
the 20,000-strong Foreshore and Seabed Hikoi (2004). Of these the 
most pivotal were the Land March and Bastion Point. 

All of these great movements have generated broad support from 
Maori and non-Maori alike. The Land March, led by Te Roopu o te 
Matakite, attracted unprecedented support up and down the country. 
"We see no difference between the aspirations of Maori people and 
the desire of workers in their struggles. We seek the support of workers 
and organisations, as the only viable bodies which have sympathy 
and understanding of the Maori people and their desires. The people 
who are oppressing the workers are the same who are exploiting the 
Maori today" (Te Roopu o te Matakite, 1975). A massive petition 
signed by Pakeha and Maori, rejected the proposed Maori Land grab 
legislation: 'Not One More Acre!’ 

The occupation of the Raglan golf course, lead by the late Eva 
Rickard, also attracted widespread endorsement, and succeeded in 
wrestling the land back to Tainui Awhiro control in 1978. The 2004 
Hikoi gathered even stronger support from a broad cross-section of 
New Zealanders, as a just stand against legislation which would violate 
basic human rights, and gave birth to the Maori Party. 


“Bastion Point: Maori Land!” 


The Orakei Maori Committee Action Group began their 507 day 
occupation of open land at Bastion Point in January 1977 with a rag- 
tag cluster of little tents exposed to often hostile weather conditions. 
Their brave, defiant stand against Prime Minister Muldoon's greedy 
plan to subdivide Bastion Point for up-market development 
immediately began to muster support from a vast cross-section of 
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Occupation leader Joe Hawke 


New Zealanders. The organising committee, under the leadership of 
Joe Hawke, had no blueprint, but understood the importance of 
growing that support and called for on-going practical assistance to 
build the struggle. This fight to reclaim this prized chunk of prime 
real estate known as Bastion Point (or Takaparawhau), for Ngati 
Whatua, was not going to be won in isolation. 

From day one the organising and mobilsation of potential support 
started. Daily meetings explained the take (issues) and updated the 
dozens of protest campers and visiting supporters, press releases and 
leaflets (‘Takaparawhau News') were drafted on borrowed 
typewriters and printed by students, badges and tee shirts were 
produced, makeshift hotplates cooked up big feeds, longdrops were 
dug, food was donated. Duty rosters were drawn up. The developers’ 
pegs disappeared into the camp fires on the first day. This was 
summertime and 'tent town' often resembled a kiwi camping holiday 
site. But underneath the festive atmosphere, those committed to the 
long haul knew that to protect the growing number of campers from 
the harsh weather and have any chance of sustaining the protest, the 
occupation would require more substantial shelter and organisation. 

The Action Committee co-opted supporters who volunteered the 
required expertise. We talked about the daunting task of tilling the 
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rich soil for crops - and I took the initiative of hiring a rotary hoe to get 
the big vege gardens started. This sparked offers of plants, including a 
truck load of kumara plants from up north. In no time there were vast 
well-attended gardens. The endless stream of visitors rolled up their 
sleeves to help with planting and weeding. An old water trough was 
converted into a steady water supply. Trees were planted. Someone 
donated some chooks. Generous offerings of seafood and meat turned 
up out of the blue. Rewena bread and other home cooking arrived. 
Boxes of fruit and vegetables appeared. We even had our own volunteer 
barber. The tents sprouted corrugated iron windbreaks to stop them 
from blowing way. The windbreaks grew into stronger huts, and so the 
occupation rapidly grew and took on a communal life of its own. A 
few caravans started to appear. Deep trenches were dug to thwart 
Muldoon's bulldozers. A look-out tower was erected, and everyone 
took turns on the ‘Rat Patrol’ security watch. 

A deputation was sent to persuade the Auckland Trades Council 
to declare a 'Green Ban' to stop union labour being used to try to 
start work on Muldoon's grand development. Speakers were sent out 
to large job sites, and church, university and union meetings to spread 
the message and call for support. Action committee members even 
addressed meetings in the South Island, Wellington and the East 
Coast. Protest marches paraded up Queen St - 'BASTION POINT: 
MAORI LAND!’ Roading and construction workers agreed to 
uphold the Green Ban. Many jobs and unions throughout the country 
voted to support the take and send donations of food, materials and 
finance. Political, environmental, religious, student and community 
groups pledged support. Socialist groups, in particular CPNZ and SAL 
members, alongside Polynesian Panthers and Peoples Union activists, 
gave practical on-going support. Newspapers were beseiged with 
letters and telegrams bombarded parliament. Thousands of visitors, 
including many from overseas, made their way to the Point to offer 
support. All were made welcome. 

With every blustering threat of eviction from the government, 
Action Committee member, Colin Clark would typically sigh; "Just 
another day” - which became a Bastion Point catch-cry for everyone 
to continue the occupation and build support. Even the tragic death 
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of five year old Joanne (Joe Hawke's niece) in an accidental fire on 
the Point made everyone even more determined to win. Joanne's 
death was not to be in vain. She would not have perished had the 
bloody-minded Muldoon government not forced Ngati Whatua to 
make such a courageous stand for their land. 

Each move to consolidate the occupation, and broaden and 
mobilise active support strengthened the stand. When the call went 
out masses of people from every imaginable background responded 
in the most astonishing ways, and the struggle stepped up to a new 
level. This broad solidarity gave the protest the strength to withstand 
the tough times and disappointments - besides the death of Joanne, 
there were defections, some elders refused to support the struggle, 
many sacrificed their jobs. Families faced serious pressures with 
mortgages and other bills and commitments. 


Building a meeting house - building the struggle 


As autumn approached many of us knew how harsh winter could be 
on that exposed headland. Many believed that Muldoon understood 
this too, and that perhaps he hesitated taking any early action against 
the occupation in the expectation that the weather would save him 
the trouble (and bad press) and we would literally be blown off the 
Point. At the meetings we advocated for erecting more permanent 
structures to protect the people and provide a suitable year-round 
meeting space. 

The regular gatherings and briefings were an important feature 
of the occupation. Anybody could have their say, and likewise 
everyone was expected to help out. The action committee was offered 
demolition material from an old factory to be demolished in Wiri. 
This was the chance to build a more formidable communal building 
to accommodate the meetings and a kitchen to feed the crowds, and 
also a chance to mobilize support. 

The word went out through the networks that had sprung up. We 
had to move fast, as others heard of the free timber and planned to 
help themselves. About 6 truckies each volunteered a day's work with 
their rigs. Van loads of supporters were transformed into demolition 
gangs. Sledge hammers, hard hats and crow bars materialised. Within 
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A massive police cordon surrounds the Bastion Point occupation 


a few days the old factory was dismantled into truck-sized segments, 
and transported up to Bastion Point. Meanwhile day visitors were 
often startled as large trucks rumbled onto the site loaded high with 
timber, iron and windows, and they were put to work unloading and 
stacking them. 

Under the guidance of Grant Hawke, dozens of carpenters, 
hammerhands, labourers and cooks rallied to assist with sorting the 
material and constructing a large 2000 square foot meeting house, 
affectionately known as 'Arohanui' - which boasted the best 
panoramic ‘million dollar' views in Auckland! And there was enough 
timber and iron to add on a kitchen and dining room. A pot belly 
stove provided heating. Huge wood-burning stoves constructed by 
workers at the Otahuhu Railway workshops, were installed in the 
kitchen. Generators were donated. Plumbing was rigged up and lights 
wired up. Nothing could move us now. Arohanui was the hub of this 
living marae - a powerful symbol of defiance and collective 
determination: we were here to stay! We survived the mud, the fierce 
cold winds, the sleet and the government threats. This was a vibrant, 
creative, living community - we laughed, cried, sung, ate, debated, 
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shared stories, learned about Maoritanga, history and injustices, and 
how to join together to organise and fight back. 

A roading gang arrived one day and laid down a bitumen driveway 
through the winter mud. Supporters ran fundraising events and raffles. 
Union delegates held regular solidarity collections. During spring and 
summer concerts were organised at the Point with top entertainers 
to rally support and appeal for funds. An ablution block was built in 
early 1978 - complete with a concrete floor, laundry, two flush toilets 
and a concrete septic tank. More caravans and huts appeared. The 
gardens expanded. Constant supplies of food were dropped off. 
Muldoon realised that we could survive a second bitter winter and 
he decided to move. 

Just after dawn on 25 May 1978 he ordered over 600 police and 
army personnel to surround the marae, arrest the occupants and clear 
the site by brute force and heavy equipment. An airforce helicopter 
circled menacingly overhead. A formidable line of army trucks, jeeps 
and police buses, military transporters laden with a huge bulldozer 
and mobile cranes rolled onto the scene. Two hundred and twenty- 
two people were arrested that day, including most of the organising 
committee. Half were non-Maori - young and old, pakeha and Pacific 
supporters - ordinary folk from all walks of life and backgrounds. All 
stuck with the kaupapa of passive resistance and were dragged off to 
waiting buses. Hundreds of other protest supporters, held back by 
the massive police cordon, watched helplessly as Arohanui groaned 
as she was bulldozed to the ground, then broken up and trucked off 
to be dumped on a vacant site in Wiri, not far from where she came. 

Although the state forces succeeded in clearing the occupation, 
public opinion had turned against the government's plan. The heavy- 
handed eviction dramatically raised the temperature on an already 
"too hot" potato that would not go away. The protests and rallies 
continued and the tresspass charges were dropped, and within 10 years 
the land was returned to Ngati Whatua. 

Against apparently overwhelming odds, the battle was won, thanks 
to a determined collective effort and by reaching out to all potential 
allies and mobilising and building, broad mass active support. We have 
much to learn from the Bastion Point struggle. 
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Culture matters 


by PAUL MAUNDER 


I have been asked to write about the cultural oppression of white 
working class people in Aotearoa and align it, if possible, with the 
cultural oppression of tangatawhenua, so as to investigate whether 
there is a common struggle to be waged. 

This is a huge topic, so, at best, some notes can be made which will 
point toward a possible position. I think it wise to deal with pakeha 
working class dispossession first, and then from the basis of that model, 
look at similarity and difference, even if that inevitably contains some 
cultural bias. 


What is “culture”, and what is “class”? 


First of all, if this article is not to be simply rhetoric, it is necessary to 
establish briefly, a framework of analysis. The socialist cultural 
historian, Raymond Williams, writes that the word ‘culture’ is one of 
the most difficult words in the language and usefully traces its s history. 

The word began as a descriptor of process, especially biological; 
thus we have agriculture, horticulture and bacterial culture. From 
there it became used metaphorically to describe human growth and 
development; a ‘cultured’ person is one who is developed. And then, 
in the 18th century, it came to stand for the works of culture that such 
a person will be familiar with. This of course is the kaupapa of a 
Ministry of Culture. 

But by the 19th century, as industrialisation accelerated, there was 
a reaction against this European monocultural agenda. Progressives, 
such as the Romantic movement, celebrating folk cultures, of which 
Maori culture would be one — in this way, culture came to stand for a 
way of life. All these meanings remain in use. 

For Williams, ‘class’ is similarly complex, having three main 
meanings. The first is that of a simple descriptor of a group, for example 
a school class. The second use of the word is to describe rank: upper 
class, middle class, lower middle class, upper working class and so on. 
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The third meaning is more 
interesting, for it is used to 
describe a formation within 
society, that is, a rank with a 
conscious purpose. 

The middle class were the 
first rank to become a 
formation, as they struggled 
with the aristocracy for the 
right to govern society. When 
they described themselves as 
a formation they emphasized 
that they worked, in 
comparison with the idle 
aristocrats. Later, the 
working class, who sold their 
labour to the middle class, became a conscious formation. They also 
worked, but with their bodies: so, the labouring class. 





Antonio Gramsci 


Culture as a weapon of domination 


So, when we join the categories together into middle class culture or 
working class culture, we will be covering a range of possibilities: 
development, the knowledge and arts which are required for 
development, and different ways of life. Working class people 
therefore develop a particular way of life which produces "culture", 
which a working class person interacts with in a meaningful way as 
part of their class formation. 

Similarly with the middle class. Indeed, when we put middle class 
in the above sentence, the sentiment is much more familiar, except 
the words middle class are left out and the culture is presumed to be 
universal. This brings us to the concept of hegemony, first proposed 
by the Italian Marxist, Antonio Gramsci. 

In a society with universal education and with a mass media, the 
ruling class no longer has to rule by force alone, but rules mainly 
through establishing a web of consciousness which teaches, almost 
subliminally, that their rule is right and proper and unquestionable. 
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The controls are internalized and are established on a daily basis. We 
wake up, turn on the radio or TV, read the paper, go to work or school, 
driving past the billboards etc. The rulers no longer rule through the 
baton or the gun (except in times of crisis), but through cultural means. 

Underlying all of the above is the Marxist principle that the 
economic system with its exploitative relaitonships (as base) will be 
highly influential and in intense dialogue with the cultural system (as 
superstructure). The superstructure, however, can also influence the 
base, and at the same time, there will always be remnants of previous 
systems still operating. The hegemony is, then, a daily site of struggle. 


Culture and class 


As a market however, they are no longer a class formation, and instead 
a mystification operates through this culture, to help maintain the 
hegemony of middle class rule. We are familiar with the ideology and 
its plots and characters: the detective, the cowboy, and especially the 
rags to riches story. The worker is seldom portrayed as a producer 
and a member of a class formation. 

Under late capitalism, the worker as consumer phenomenon has 
intensified, so that the working class dissolves into a series of niche 
markets. The products sold become ‘hyperreal’, there being no longer 
any relationship between need, purpose and product, but rather 
brands which become a substitute for identity. This leads to what the 
French radical philosopher Guy Débord described as ‘a society of 
spectacle’, where the psychotic circulating of capital is externalized 
into image, destabilising all previous social and psychological 
formations. Sevens rugby tournaments would be a typical example 
of this phenomenon. 

This phenomenon also affects the middle class. Society in its 
cultural sphere becomes a carnival of collective hallucination, 
producing a violent, narcissistic and decadent world, with some 
retreating to fundamentalism in order to hold onto a ‘sanity’ which 
proves equally insane. 

If we turn away from the working class as consumer of 
commercialized culture, to the working class as a formation, there is 
a different cultural narrative. Initially the emphasis was on forming 
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collective representation, through unions and then political parties, 
and an initial aim of that culture, with its central value of solidarity, 
was to meet the need for both social insurance and education. Thus 
we have the Blackball Working Mens’ Club and Society for the Arts. 
From this period of workers’ struggles came the great union songs: 
Solidarity Forever, Bread and Roses, Step by Step, Which Side Are You 
On, and trade union banners which were often works of art. 

It was a class conscious of itself. As the words to Solidarity Forever 
put it:‘They have taken untold millions that they never toiled to earn; 
but without our brain and muscle not a single wheel will turn’. There 
were the novels of Jack London and B. Travern. And through the 
Russian Revolution, a highly progressive working class culture 
developed (before Stalin destroyed it), producing futurist art, the films 
of Eisenstein and Pudovkin, and the theatre of Meyerhold. In the 
West, with the depression, many writers and intellectuals joined the 
social formation of the working class. In New Zealand it was the period 
of the Left Book Club, the Co-operative Publishing Movement and 
the Workers’ Theatre Association. 

What are the characteristics of working class culture? It should 
be centred on issues of ordinary life, that is, it should be realistic. The 
artist should be upfront about what he or she believes in. Unities of 
time, place and action are irrelevant. You can jump from this to that, 
from place to place, from emotion to emotion. Music is important. 
And how it is produced is crucial. 


Who gets the funding? 


Walter Benjamin wrote a classic essay stating that it was not good 
enough to simply say the right things, but that the work of art has to 
reflect working class culture and that the production of the work has 
to be removed from the capitalist relations of production. It is no 
good publishing a pro-worker article in a capitalist run middle class 
magazine using a literary style. You need photos, to use workers’ 
language, and the means of production should be co-operative and 
worker owned. 

This model of course, has been taken up by educationalists (Paolo 
Freire for example), theatre practitioners (Bertolt Brecht, Augusto 
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Working-class pleasures like sports are taken over, turned into million- 
dollar corporate events, and sold back to us at a profit 


Boal and the Community Theatre movement), the Community Art 
movement, and of course it is the model of good union practice. It is 
ultimately the model of socialism. 

But there’s not a lot of it, and to find the reason, I need to return 
to the dynamics of hegemony. Working class culture is always 
competing with, and often losing out to, two other hegemonies. 

Firstly, there is the hegemony of middle class culture, based on 
the idea of ‘cultivation’. It assumes that it carries the heritage of 
Western culture, and it controls the patronage available for ‘the arts’. 
It promotes an individualist premise of the artist with a special vision 
(the genius starving in the attic) bringing us a beautiful image of the 
universal human being. In drama and film, it is always the story of the 
skeleton in the closet — the difficult secret which is revealed. 

As capitalism enters its truly global phase, with production moving 
to the majority world, niche production and marketing have become 
technologically possible. The politics of identity — dividing people up 
based on gender, race, sexual preference, age, disability — becomes 
increasingly predominant. This makes it easier to sell consumer goods 
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to tightly-defined demographics, at the same time undermining the 
idea that there is any underlying pattern to social experience. 

But while content has become more inclusive, the mode of 
production has remained capitalist. Thus world cinema plays in 
multiplex cinemas to a chardonnay sipping niche-market 
audience, while every film reveals the same universal human values 
and the skeleton in the closet — maybe in Tibet on this occasion. The 
multiplex could be in Delhi or Auckland. Under postmodernism all 
is possible, except that class is not on the agenda, and the middle 
class remain in control. 

Secondly, working class culture competes with mass commercial 
culture, which is also commodifying middle class culture. There is 
now a cultural emporium in which middle class art is on sale to all 
and sundry. So even for the middle class, there is a sense of loss, of 
degeneration, which perhaps only ecological or economic 
disaster will resolve. 

It is possible to come to the conclusion that in this mix, working 
class culture is barely visible. But then in every delegate seminar it 
will be present, it will exist on every picket line, at Mayday celebrations, 
in the occasional publication, in the occasional video, in seminars, 
international campaigns, a Billy Bragg tour, in the work of artists such 
as Dean Parker and Phill Rooke. There’s a local heritage: RAK Mason, 
Noel Hilliard, Hone Tuwhare, Rona Bailey, Renee, Mervyn 
Thompson... Take a play with a working class theme into a middle 
class theatre setting, and everyone will be suddenly revealing 
their working class credentials. If consciousness changes, the world 
changes — quite quickly. 

But the struggle is not easy. I discussed a workplace problem with 
aclass of Year 12 Greymouth students, all from working class families. 
No-one had heard of a union. If there’s a problem, go to Judge Judy 
or Fair Go. These young people will receive 13,000 hours of education 
by the time they leave school. Not one of those hours has been devoted 
to workplace relations. That’s the weight of the hegemony. 

And the working class artist is faced with a variety of dilemmas. 
Does he or she play the middle class game and thus move between 
classes? Does he or she write about the working class experience for 
a middle class audience, accepting the capitalist mode of production? 
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Does he or she fully serve the working class and accept the limited 
opportunities on offer? Does he or she enter the commercial culture, 
attempting to introduce working class values into the medium? 


A common dispossession 


Given the above model, are there parallels with tangata whenua? We 
begin of course, with the terrible historical irony of English and 
European workers, dispossessed of their rights to use of the land at 
home because of the industrialization of agriculture, coming to New 
Zealand and being the instrument to drive the indigenous people off 
their land. There was aspiration to become part of the gentry at work, 
and also racism — an acceptance of colonial middle class ideas of 
"cultivation". And this led to an attempt at ethnic cleansing. That 
failing, there was an attempted eradication of a culture through the 
demonizing of traditional tribal systems and a denial of language. 
Because of this drastic attack, tangatawhenua had to make themselves 
into a new sort of formation, that of Maori. And in doing so, various 
modernizing movements occurred, from prophetic movements to the 
Young Maori to Ngata’s land policy. And these movements continue. 
The formation of Maori, like the formation of the pakeha working 
class, is ongoing. 

But part of this formation, especially since World War 2, has been 
the formation of Maori as working class. And as working class, they 
are both separate and together with other working class people. 
Ultimately solidarity has to prevail. But within unions, there is fertile 
ground for a sharing of this formation and for it to be embodied in 
song, word and image. This is beginning to occur. 

At the same time, there is a Maori middle class formation 
developing, and an ability for tribal formations to adopt the corporate 
or even the multi-national corporate model. There are opportunities 
for Maori artists, and Maori works of art, to do well in the cultural 
emporium. Under the Creative Industries agenda promoted by the 
current Labour Government, art and culture — like sport — becomes a 
means to brand the country, helping to sell our products and the 
country as a product. Maori culture is very useful to this agenda, but 
the same risks of commodification are present. As well, the 
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mystification and inauthenticity increasingly grates. It is hard to 
generate nationalist fervour when you know the rugby player is about 
to sign the overseas contract. I would suggest that Benjamin’s analysis 
applies to the production of Maori ‘culture’. 

As well, under a nationalist agenda, which now at least is tolerated, 
Maori are able to provide their own education and their own radio 
and television. But most Maori are working class. Is that formation 
being taken account of within the nationalist agenda? The position 
of the Maori Party was initially questionable over the 90 Day Bill, 
and changed only after considerable dialogue with Maori within the 
union movement. And of course, Maori are subject to the mass media 
and the forces of commodification, the hyperreal and the society of 
the spectacle. 


A holiday from hegemony 


So, there are similarities and differences between pakeha working 
class and Maori on the cultural front. The similarities exist most fully 
in the field of working class formation. Within Maori as national 
formation, a middle class culture is growing but becoming increasingly 
commodified — just like pakeha middle class culture. And both Maori 
and pakeha of all classes are subject to a commercial culture which is 
equally crushing. But Maori have the advantage of the recent partial 
acceptance of a nationalist agenda, which although contentious, fits 
well with an overall national branding agenda. It will be a long time 
before we have a workers’ television station, or radio network, or 
find it useful to brand ourselves as ‘a working class country’. 

The complexity of the cultural field, often for me, produces a sort 
of surreality. Every Mayday in Blackball, as we sing the old songs of 
struggle, debate some topic from a workers point of view, pay homage 
to those who have died, go on a symbolic march, and mount a play on 
some resonant subject, it is as if a window opens. Workers’ values, 
workers’ reading of history, workers’ world view are for a moment, 
mainstream, ... And then, as people disperse, the window closes. I 
watch it closing, trying to detect who or what is closing it. I eventually 
come to the conclusion that basically, we return to consumerism, to 
narcissism, to the hegemony. 
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From the time I have spent on marae, it is the same sort of 
experience, of another hegemony existing for a period, before the 
return to otherness. These moments are a little like holidays, or times 
of ritual. And as soon as we try to make them more than this, the 
difficulties and the contradictions begin. As we try to gain the capital 
for a museum of working class history, we face the unlikelihood of 
capitalist funders granting money to a celebration of unionism, the 
covert antagonism of postmodern advisors in Government funding 
bodies toward telling a class story, the disinterest of the current Labour 
Party in its roots — for them, the celebration of the Anzac tradition is 
more centre ground. There is also the pressure for commodification 
in the heritage industry, and the problem of sparse resources. I suspect 
that, despite a climate of political correctness, Maori face the same 
problems at the grass roots cultural level. 

The choice, in terms of action, is difficult. Do we take the radical 
democracy path and agitate around single issues of injustice, 
rhetorically transforming them, often through performative based 
media campaigns, into oppressions? Or do we, more quietly, continue 
our work as a class formation, aligning content and production, aware 
of and confronting contradictions, even if it means doing so in relative 
poverty and relative obscurity? And one of the key contradictions is 
the negotiation of what has always been a major issue for socialism: 
resolving the differing agendas of identity politics within the working 
class, without dissolving the class as a formation. 





..and when it is “branded” and sold, who makes a profit from it? 
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The Maori Party in 
their own words 


Speech to Parliament on the tax cuts bill 
by HONE HARAWIRA 


Ido not often support the Employers and Manufacturers Association 
in this House, but when it comes up with the comment "Was that it?" 
about these tax cuts, I absolutely support that comment. 

The difference is that I am talking on behalf of the poorer people 
in this country. I am talking on behalf of organisations like the Child 
Poverty Action Group. I am talking on behalf of the Salvation Army. 
Tam talking on behalf of all of those social service agencies that have 
been calling for some real, basic relief for people in need. 

The fact that both ends of the scale can be screaming out for 
assistance and getting nothing suggests that this Budget is going 
nowhere for anyone. 

Iam talking about food, for example, and the call for GST to be 
taken off food. The response of the Prime Minister is that it would be 
an administrative nightmare. Hello — an administrative nightmare? 
We would be happier to have people starve than to bother to do the 
paperwork to take GST off food. That is insulting to the population 
of this country. 

Iam surprised that the so-called Labour Party — the so-called party 
of the working class, the party that is supposed to represent the 
interests of those in need — could talk about an issue as important as 
reducing the price of food, and say that the Government is not going 
to take GST off food simply because it will be an administrative 
nightmare. 

Then on top of that we find out that Australia has done it — it is 
not too hard for Australia. Canada has done it — it is not too hard for 
Canada. Why can we not do it? At a time when this Government 
admits that there is not a lot else that it can do for the poor, a simple 
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step would have been to take GST off food. Sure, there are all kinds 
of arguments that we should be looking at non-processed food etc., 
etc., but let us get there eventually. But the simple call to take GST 
off food would have lifted a weight off the families in greatest need 
in this country. 

This Government had the opportunity to do it in this Budget, and 
it chose not to because it would have meant more paperwork. For 
anybody to assume we cannot do it because of too much paperwork 
is an insult to the people who have voted Labour for so long, an insult 
to the people most in need in this country, and an insult to the 
intelligence of New Zealanders. 

I am not a great fan of Labour, but I saw something from John 
Tamihere, a former Minister, apparently. He made a comment in the 
paper that if the Government wanted to connect with the voter, it 
could start with something as simple as saying that people's first $5,000 
would be tax-free. The Maori Party thinks it should actually be $10,000, 
but $5,000 is a start — the first $10,000 tax-free would be great. 

That does not mean anything to people in Parliament. I am 
probably the lowest-paid guy in Parliament and I am getting $125,000. 
That is bucket loads of money where I come from. That is more money 
than I could ever contemplate making; it is more than twice as much 
money as I ever made before. Taking the tax off the first $10,000 is 
kind of meaningless to me. But to a family whose total income is 
$15,000 it is a hell of a change. It is a huge change. 

It is an opportunity for them to actually do things for their kids at 
school, to buy their children a pair of pants instead of having their 
children come to the school — I have seen this — wearing pants that 
they must have had handed down to them from their granddad. It is 
really saddening when that child stops coming to school. When we 
track down that child's parents we find out that the reason the child 
cannot come is that he or she loves doing kapa haka but cannot afford 
to go away on the kapa haka trip, and the parents are embarrassed 
about it so they do not let their child go to school. 

It is simple stuff; it is not rocket science. If we take tax off the first 
$10,000 earned by every New Zealander we will create the 
opportunity for everybody to benefit, and most of all those in most 
need — those at the bottom of the ladder. At the moment those at the 
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bottom of the ladder are in desperate need, not because I am saying 
so or because the Maori Party is saying so but because everybody is 
saying so. 

Every economic commentator in the country is talking about how 
dear the basics of life are, and, for example, how costly milk is. I do 
the shopping in my family, and I have watched it rocket up. When I 
came into Parliament, milk cost $2.05 at our local Pak 'N Save; now it 
is $4.15. It has gone up by more than 100 percent. 

Those are the basics of life that we should have been trying to 
address in this Budget, but they have been completely ignored. What 
happens to the people at the bottom? They will get $12 in their hands. 
Well, that is two litres of milk, a little tub of butter, and one loaf of 
bread. That will make a difference at the end of the week — not! 

This Government had the opportunity to signal that even in times 
of genuine stress for the whole country it would make a genuine 
commitment to those at the bottom, but it has chosen not to do so. I 
congratulate the Green Party on winning that fifty million dollar 
retrofit for all of the State houses. I know that heaps and heaps of my 
whanau will benefit from that, and I congratulate the Greens on 
pushing that and on the fact that it has come up in the Budget. I also 
thank Labour for going ahead with that. That is a really cool one. 

I would also like to thank Labour for putting up that twelve million 
dollars for the Maori nurses. I think that is amazing. That is awesome. 
That is fantastic. I was also going to congratulate Labour on putting 
seventeen million dollars into Maori wardens, until I did a bit of a 
check and found out that it stole seven million dollars from Te Puni 
Kokiri to pay for it. The other ten million ain't coming next year; it is 
spread out over the next four years. 

Folks, Budgets should be based only on one year. We can have a 
projection, but let us be honest: will this Government be around to 
spend the rest of it? No, it will not. It is $2.5 million, and that is all it 
will be — that is all that the Maori wardens will get. 

When I talk about kohanga, I am talking about Maori-specific 
money here. How much will kohanga get? Nothing. How much will 
kura kaupapa get? Nothing. How much will wharekura get? Nothing. 
How much will wananga get? Nothing. 
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Hone Harawira, Maori Party MP for Te Tai Tokerau 


Iam a member of the Maori Party. It is our role to defend Maori 
rights and advance Maori interests for the benefit of the whole nation. 
This Budget destroys all of the things that we have wanted to achieve 
over a period of I do not know how many years. There is not a heck 
of a lot going on. 

We support absolutely a bottom-line philosophy of ending child 
poverty. We had the opportunity here to do it. This Labour 
Government had the opportunity here to do it. It chose not to do so, 
and at a time when it has been running surpluses of more than $6 
billion for the last five or so years. The total tax cut is $1.5 billion. We 
could have done a lot better than that. This Labour Government has 
chosen not to do so, and I think this will rebound on it in the polls, 
when Maori people start looking at those issues. Maori wardens 
received only 2.5 million, nurses received three million, kura kaupapa 
received nothing, kohanga received nothing, wharekura received 
nothing, wananga received nothing — Maori have received nothing. 
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We are disgusted with what is being presented here, and we will 
be taking this back to our people, because we do not accept that this 
Government, at any time — neither this Government nor the next 
one — should ever again be allowed to treat Maori so badly. 


Statement on the Government’s apology to Vietnam veterans 
by TARIANA TURIA, Maori Party co-leader 


The New Zealand Military History tells us that between 1964 and 
1972, 3890 New Zealanders served in South Viet Nam. 

For those who served, for their loved ones, their children and those 
to come, it remains the defining point in their lives. Sixty-five percent 
of those who served were tangata whenua. 

One of them was our brother. 

I stand here today, in pain and in deep sadness, thinking of those 
who volunteered to serve our country, driven by duty and honour. 

, They went where their 

iy Government sent them 

- but they returned to 

the hostility and 

controversy of a 

country in crisis, a 
country divided. 

What does that do 
to the soul of a soldier, 
to serve on combat 
lines in a battle which 
some suggest killed up 
to two million civilians? 

Civilians who were 
innocent bystanders to 
the campaign from 
Washington to stamp 
out communism. 

Civilians who were 
the collateral damage 





Tariana Turia, Maori Party MP 
for Te Tai Hauauru 
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of what the people called the 'American War'. 

The 'American War' - a genocidal assault on the people of Viet 
Nam, leaving behind a legacy of genetically deformed children. 

An attack which has gone on for decades in the haunting impact 
of trans-generational birth defects. Human beings cruelly deformed 
by the carnage of chemical destruction. 

What does it do to the soul of a soldier to bear witness to the 
crime of military chemical spraying, and then to return home, to be 
told to never again be seen in public, wearing the uniform that 
reminds us of our shame? 

Other generations of war veterans returned home to a heroes 
welcome. The veterans of Viet Nam were hassled by customs officers, 
others recalled being smuggled back in the deep of night, hidden 
from view, covered up, invisible. 

They were refused full entry to the RSA, and instructed not to 
wear their medals of service. 

There were other insidious effects. One veteran, Bruce Isbister, 
told the Agent Orange Joint Working Group that: 


Their earning capacity has been taken from them by their 
service to their country, consigned to an income akin to poverty 
line and exacerbated by blatant discrimination. 


The pain of those who served in this 'American War' is visible in the 
frantic website traffic of survivors. One vet summed it up, 


Don't treat me like crap then think you can come back forty 
years later and say sorry. It doesn't work like that. 


But say sorry we must. 


And not just SAY sorry, but BE sorry, so the world can see from our 
actions that we mean what we say. 

Last year, Viet Nam Veterans marched on Parliament in protest 
against what they described as 


the Crown's consistent and despicable rejection of Viet Nam 
veterans’ health and welfare concerns 
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Waitangi 1401 was lodged by the late Archbishop Whakahuihui 
Vercoe, representing about 2000 Maori Viet Nam veterans and 
their families. 

And we think of those for whom the torch of injustice still burns 
furiously, and we are in awe of their commitment, their courage, their 
passion for the truth to be told. 

The Waitangi claim described the torturous impact of the enemies‘ 
bullets in Viet Nam, what Vercoe described as a “human and 
environmental catastrophe”. 

We must say sorry for sending our soldiers to a war which is still 
leaving its trail of destruction in cancer-related deaths, genetically- 
damaged births, post-traumatic stress disorder, and the social impact 
so often manifest in chronic alcoholism, violence, the mental anguish 
that veterans faced on their return. 

I read the words of one veteran who said, 


All | want to do is forget a period in my life that almost drove 
me crazy, and they won't let me forget. 


As hurtful as it is, we must not forget the partners who miscarried, 
the stillbirths, the health related problems still seen in their 
grandchildren. 

We must not forget the disgrace of successive Governments who 
denied that our soldiers were exposed to the toxin; the shock veterans 
felt over the Reeves inquiry or the McLeod report, reports the terms 
of reference of which ensured that justice would not be found. Such 
is the nature of political denials. 

We must not forget what the 'American War' did to Viet Nam, to 
the people, to their whenua, and their whakapapa. 

I was thinking about the actions of the Prime Ministers of Japan, 
who apologised to China for their actions during World War Two, 
once in 1995 and then again in 2005. I think we need to have the 
courage to offer our apology to the people of Viet Nam. 

It was a National Government that involved our soldiers in a war 
not of their making, and we need to be thankful today, for the actions 
of a Labour Government in bringing them back. 

And so to you, our Viet Nam Veterans: 

tena koutou nga rangatira morehu. 
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Why Socialist Worker 
supports the Maori Party 


by GRANT BROOKES 


"Labour with a white skin cannot emancipate itself where labour 
with a black skin is branded." So wrote Karl Marx in Volume 3 of his 
famous work, Capital. 

Marx was writing about the abolition of slavery in the United 
States and how it spurred the growth of a labour movement 
demanding the 8 hour working day. 

But he was also expressing a general truth of working class struggle. 
We can only liberate ourselves as workers when we're united, 
regardless of skin colour. And this unity can only be forged freely, 
when workers from different ethnic groups come to see their interests 
as inseparable. 

In 1867, as Marx was penning these words, away in the Southern 
Ocean, Te Moana Nui a Kiwa, another non-European people was 
being subjugated by an alien political authority. 


Disposession 


The New Zealand state was founded on the dispossession of the 
tangata whenua of their economic resources and taonga — above all, 
land. Deprived of the means of subsistence, Maori communities and 
customs, tikanga and kawa, were weakened until they could be 
subordinated to the laws of the colonisers. 

Sustaining a livelihood and negotiating with political power 
increasingly meant using the language of the country's new owners — 
English. The seeds of enduring Maori oppression — and resistance — 
were sown. 

Most Pakeha did not benefit from this colonial land theft. Unlike 
Maori, poor and working class European settlers never faced 
confiscation, raupatu. But they were soon driven off any land they 
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might have acquired through other methods familiar to Maori — 
indebtedness, the courts, control of freight networks to markets, 
insufficient capital to develop land productively and so on. 

In Lower Hutt, where I live, 96 percent of the Pakeha population 
owned no land at all by 1871. The 32,000 freehold acres taken or 
otherwise acquired from Maori in the Hutt Electoral District were 
concentrated in the hands of just 95 pastoral capitalists and landlords. 

Nationally, by the end of the 1870s the richest 250 men in the colony 
owned 7.5 million acres. A new ruling class had consolidated its power. 

From the earliest days of colonisation, working class Pakeha and 
Maori have had a common enemy. 

It's because of this that Socialist Worker actively and unreservedly 
supports the struggle for tino rangatiratanga, just as we support the 
struggle by all dispossessed people for sovereignty, for the collective 
control over our own lives and the economic resources needed to 
make this happen. 

And it's because of this that the Socialist Worker national 
conference in February voted to ask RAM, the Residents Action 
Movement which we're a part of, to support the Maori Party in the 
Maori seats at the 2008 general election. 

The Maori Party, alone, cannot liberate tangata whenua from the 
chains of colonisation, or fulfill Maori aspirations for tino 
rangatiratanga. But it can strengthen flaxroots Maori resistance and 
help to undermine the National-Labour two-party state which holds 
down all working class people. 


Differences 


Socialist Worker's support does not mean we have no differences 
with the Maori Party. 

I was among the huge crowd of enthusiastic supporters in 
Whanganui's War Memorial Hall on 10 July, 2004 — the day Tariana 
Turia won her historic by-election victory with 97 percent of the vote. 
And I delivered greetings from the Socialist Worker central committee 
to the Maori Party's founding hui the following day. 
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Afterwards I wrote, in the forerunner to this journal, "Those on 
the left who are serious about connecting with mass resistance need 
to support the Maori Party.” 

But, I added, "Over the next 12 months, the Maori Party will be 
working hard to formulate policies for the 2005 general election. In 
the process, differences which at the moment are largely concealed 
will need to be brought out and resolved. Chief among them is the 
question. 'who is the party for?’ 

"On July 10, co-leader Pita Sharples told the Sunday Star-Times, 
‘Our philosphies cater to the rich, the poor, to everyone.’ 

"[But] the handful of powerful Maori businesspeople and the huge 
majority of Maori workers and beneficiaries have conflicting interests 
on nearly every question." 

From the birth of the new party, Labour's strategy — carried by 
their backers at the top of some of the bigger unions — was to brand 
the Maori Party as right wing. 

Early signs suggest that a similar fate probably awaits RAM, if 
and when it becomes too big for Labour to ignore. 

But Labour's smear campaign would have gained little traction if 
there weren't some early policy gaffes and political mis-steps by Maori 
Party leaders, driven by the party's small contingent of conservative 
and pro-business voices. 

Tariana Turia, initially the sole Maori Party MP, voted against the 
civil unions legislation which went part way to removing the 
discrimination faced by lesbian and gay couples wanting legal sanction 
for their relationship. 

Maori Party MPs supported National's policy of compulsory 
work for the dole — though less well publicised was their 
simultaneous demand that the dole should be raised to the level of 
the minimum wage. 

In 2006, three of the four Maori Party MPs voted for National MP 
Wayne Mapp's private members bill at its first reading. The Mapp 
"90 Day" Bill aimed to strip workers of their rights during their first 
90 days on the job. Party co-leader Pita Sharples echoed National 
Party propaganda when he said it would help unemployed Maori 
into jobs. Only Hone Harawira voted against the Bill. 
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Protests from 
working Pakeha 
and Maori 
against the 
Mapp bill 

. showed Maori 
Party MPs 
which side they 
should be on 





They opposed minimum wage protection for foreign-crewed 
fishing boats in New Zealand waters on the grounds that it would 
undermine the profits of Maori joint ventures. 

The party co-leaders publicly flirted with the National Party — 
though Hone Harawira excused himself from dinner with National 
leader Don Brash. Tariana Turia even delivered warm greetings as a 
guest speaker at the ACT Party conference. 

The public perception of close relations between the Maori Party 
and National was fostered as late as last year. New leader John Key 
said that "National friendly" voters on the Maori roll should vote for 
the Maori Party candidate if they didn't want to vote for the 
National candidate. 

But these mis-steps are not the main story of the Maori Party. 
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For generations, socialists weighing up parliamentary parties have 
looked to Lenin's formulation in Left-Wing Communism: "Whether 
or not a party is really a party of the workers does not depend solely 
on a membership of workers, but also upon the men that lead it.” 

While stress has tended to go on the bit after the comma, Lenin's 
statement has two parts. With the Maori Party, it's important to realise 
that the class character of the party also depends on the class 
composition of its membership, and of its voter support base. 

As Matt McCarten put it, while managing Tariana Turia's 2004 
by-election campaign, "Most Maori aren't rich. Obviously, this party 
by nature would be a party of the poor." 


Working-class 


The influence of the Maori Party's overwhelmingly working class 
members and supporters has been felt intermittently. Tariana Turia 
was forced to apologise to members for voting against civil unions, 
after a mini-revolt by party activists. The three MPs who initially 
supported the Mapp Bill were forced to do a U-turn and vote for its 
eventual defeat. 

But this year, their influence has increased, as overtures to the 
National Party by party leaders grew increasingly unrequited and 
the pull of conservative and pro-business sections waned accordingly. 

In May, the party opposed the China Free Trade Agreement. 
"After talking to a few Maori unionists around the country,” said 
Hone Harawira, "it seems there's also been a bit of a rebellion within 
the working class against their union masters for blindly supporting 
Labour's Free Trade Agreement with China. 

"We acknowledge the fact that for some Maori business groups, 
mainly those in primary sector, there will be substantial benefits arising 
from this FTA with China. 

"But what about those other Maori, the great majority of whom 
are neither business owners or shareholders? 

"And then of course there are other questions we should ask 
ourselves like how do we reconcile ourselves with signing up with a 
trading partner with a poor record in human rights, a reputation for 
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unsatisfactory labour conditions, low wages and current holder of 
the world title of the world's greatest polluter. 

"And then there's Tibet, and if China's repression of Tibet is any 
indication of their respect for the rights of indigenous people, 
then Maori have every right to be wary of giving them any special 
privileges here." 

A similar working class internationalism could be seen in the 
party's powerful apology to Vietnam War veterans, reproduced in 
full in this issue of UNITY. 


Greener 


The Maori Party's recently released environmental policy is greener 
and more socially just than Green Party policy. Their great strength, 
compared with the Greens, is their rejection of Labour's market-based 
Emissions Trading Scheme as a solution to the market-induced global 
climate crisis. 

"The ETS as it currently stands is not fair and not transparent,” 
says Taiana Turia. "Costs fall almost entirely on families and taxpayers, 
while big businesses and industrial farmers who are generating 
greenhouse gases get off scot free for years to come." 

In its industrial relations policy, the party is campaigning to raise 
the minimum wage to $15 an hour, the amount called for by the 
Council of Trade Unions. 

Last, but not least, the Maori Party are the only group in parliament 
to support RAM's popular call to remove GST from all our food. 

But as well as promoting policies that benefit people at the bottom 
and break with the mainstream consensus of market forces and 
imperial wars — which the Greens also do sometimes — the Maori 
Party is doing more. 

They are demonstrating that a grassroots political voice in 
parliament does not have to be subordinated to National or Labour, 
but can remain independent. 

In doing this, the Maori Party is helping to break the historic hold 
of the National-Labour duopoly and open up the space for 
independent, grassroots political voices for all. 
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Activists 


The historic accord between Maori and the Labour Party, symbolically 
sealed between Tahupotiki Wiremu Ratana and prime minister 
Michael Joseph Savage in 1936, tied Maori to the state for generations. 

It allowed Labour and National governments since the 1980s to 
head off the struggle for tino rangatiratanga through a Treaty 
settlements process that enriched a few Maori leaders, yet delivered 
precious little to the flaxroots majority. 

Shattering the illusion that liberation will come through the state, 
rather than against it, is a key task for socialists. 

In 2004, when Tariana Turia called for a "hikoi to the ballot box" 
after the Foreshore and Seabed Hikoi, some socialists argued that 
she was demobilising flaxroots struggle and confining resistance to 
legal methods. 

But once elected, Maori Party MPs supported direct action, like 
land occupations, in defiance of state authority. 

In February last year, Hone Harawira joined an occupation by 
Hauraki Maori at Whenuakite on the Coromandel Peninsula. 

"Maori are left with little recourse but to take direct action", Te 
Ururoa Flavell declared at the time. "If repossession of lands is what 
it takes for the Crown to recognise their rangatiratanga, then so be it. 
If repossession (occupation) is what it takes to get the Crown to the 
table, then the Maori Party will support these actions as part of a 
wider strategy to support Maori claims to justice." 

The occupation successfully stopped the contested Crown land at 
Whenuakite from being sold. 

And who can forget their defence of the activists - Maori and 
Pakeha — who were arrested and branded "terrorists" in nationwide 
raids last October? Despite enormous pressure, the Maori Party sided 
with those resisting the state. 

RAM has accepted the call from the Socialist Worker national 
conference. As RAM chair Grant Morgan has written: 


The Executive of RAM (Residents Action Movement) has decided 
to support the Maori Party in all the Maori seats for the 2008 
election. 
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RAM sees the Maori Party as offering a legitimate, human- 
centred, more-community alternative to the market-driven 
strategy of the Labour and National blocs which has proven so 
detrimental to the majority of Maori and indeed all New 
Zealanders of whatever ethnicity. 

The Maori Party is poised to sweep the Maori seats and 
make them an important part of the ongoing Maori search for a 
self-determination that will benefit every grassroots person in 
this country. After all, the self-determination that Maori win will 
also help to mobilise workers of all ethnicities for their own 
self-determination, as a positive alternative to the corporate 
domination that has resulted in New Zealand being a high skill 
but notoriously low pay society. 

At the moment, RAM is campaigning for the removal of GST 
from all food. Our petition is being signed by thousands around 
the country. It is very pleasing to see that the Maori Party has 
come out in total support of our GST-free food campaign, and 
so has Greypower. As the Maori Party showed around the 
foreshore and seabed controversy, issues of social justice will 
not go away just because Labour and National and their hangers- 
on wish they would. RAM's aim is to build GST-off-food into a 
big social justice issue in this year's election, and we are proud 
to have the Maori Party and Greypower standing alongside us. 

Hundreds of the GST-off-food petition signatories are also 
joining RAM. Our membership has risen steeply to 1,200 [now 
3,000 as Unity goes to print], and we are obtaining new RAM 
members at the rate of between 100 and 300 each week. 
Wouldn't it be good if RAM's membership continued to soar 
(and it shows no sign of slackening), to such an extent that 
RAM became a real electoral contender in the general seats, 
and RAM and the Maori Party worked together to put human 
beings before the almighty dollar? 

If we can bring it off, that might well be as history- 
altering as the Rogernomics Revolution was in the 1980's — 
except, this time, favouring the vast majority of society, not the 
privileged few. 
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RAM endorses 
the Maori Party 


By OLIVER WOODS, RAM candidate for Auckland Central 


Residents Action Movement endorses the Maori Party as the best 
choice for voters on the Maori Roll for their electorate votes. This 
endorsement has come from an internal agreement within RAM that 
the Maori Party is doing an excellent job in Parliament in representing 
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New Zealanders and 
like RAM, is a 
grassroots political 
movement in addition 
to a political party. 
Since its formation 
following Tariana Turia 
winning the Te Tai 
Hauauru by-election in 
2004 and subsequent 
election of three more 
MPs in the 2005 
national election, the 
party has provided a 
unique Maori-centred 
perspective on issues 
that face Aotearoa. The 
values (kaupapa) and 
policy (tikanga) of the 
Maori Party have given 
an impassioned voice 
for ordinary New 
Zealanders that has not 





been heard in Parliament for many years. 

RAM has watched the Maori Party simultaneously fufill the dual 
functions of being a popular movement and a political party, a model 
RAM also follows. RAM emerged out of a popular struggle by 
Aucklanders against unjust rate increases, and the Maori Party was 
largely born out of the opposition movement to the Foreshore and 
Seabed bill. 

RAM's commitment to putting 'people before profit' is shared 
by the Maori Party (in the Maori Party document Te Tahuhu Herenga 
Kaupapa, it is clearly stated that "People are its priority"). Putting 
people at the centre of politics and policy is at the core of RAM's 
and the Maori Party's agendas, unlike most other political parties in 
New Zealand. This rejection of radical ideologies and focus on 
practical solutions to real problems is a defining factor behind both 
parties' programs. 

The Maori Party and RAM both look at issues and promote 
grassroots, common sense solutions that aim to unite New Zealanders. 
This focus around social inclusion and unity between the different 
peoples in New Zealand, and shared dedication to the principles of 
the Treaty of Waitangi, is one of the many goals shared by the parties. 

RAM's activists see great potential for co-operation with the 
Maori Party to further the interests of ordinary New Zealanders in 
the spirit of the Treaty of Waitangi as the binding constitutional 
document of our nation's future. RAM is proud to strongly support 
New Zealand's multi-cultural diversity, with a membership and 
support base spanning from communities who have resided in New 
Zealand for many centuries to those who have only just begun their 
lives here. 





RAN National Conference 
9th August 2008, Auckland 


10am onwards, Auckland Trades Hall 
Open to all RAM members 
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RAM'S Indigenous 
Charter (draft) 


10 


Indigenous peoples in all lands deserve an honoured place, yet 
everywhere their self-administered communities have been violated 
by market forces and state forces. 

The 2007 UN Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples, which 
the New Zealand government voted against, is a measure of justice 
towards first peoples. 

Aotearoa is the one homeland of the unique peoples collectively 
called Maori, who to this day suffer from the confiscation of their 
tino rangatiratanga (self-determination). 

In the Treaty of Waitangi the British Crown guaranteed tino 
rangatiratanga, a promise broken after the colonial state gathered 
the strength for war against Maori. 

Generations of Maori struggles against land thefts and other 
injustices have pulled governments into treaty settlements, yet real 
sovereignty still rests with market forces who set the state's agenda. 
The indigenous tradition of mahi ngatahi (co-operation) remains 
strong among Maori, empowering everyone who puts human co- 
operation before corporate greed. 

Since all common people have a stake in fostering mahi ngatahi, 
our futures are tied up together, and in that sense Te Tiriti o Waitangi 
belongs to us all. 

Enshrining the treaty in a new constitution will codify the mutual 
rights of tangata whenua (Maori) and tauiwi (non-Maori) as Aotearoa 
outgrows the constitutional fiction of the Crown. 

The UN Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples should be 
endorsed by parliament, with its key elements also written into a 
new constitution. 

The Maori seats in parliament, an important avenue for indigenous 
voices to be heard in their homeland, should be defended by all 
believers in social justice. 
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Mahi ngatahi empowers the grassroots 


Imposing te makete (the market) on 19th century Aotearoa was an 
often bloody and criminal affair whose aftershocks can be felt to 
this day. 

In the biggest home invasion in our country's history, British troops 
and mercenaries invaded Maori homelands in the 1860's. They had 
no just cause for breaking Te Tiriti o Waitangi, signed in 1840 between 
the Crown and many (but not all) Maori chiefs. 

In the treaty's Maori version, "the Queen’s Government" would 
be established in Aotearoa, while Maori were promised official 
protection in "the unqualified exercise of their chieftainship over their 
lands, villages and all their treasures". 

The Crown's promise to defend tino rangatiratanga — Maori 
control of Maori lands and resources — lasted only until the colonial 
state gathered the strength to go to war. Driving this state terrorism 
were colonial speculators grouped around the Bank of New Zealand. 
Market forces spread across the land behind the bullets and bayonets 
of armed forces. 

Unlawful land confiscations and forced sales established the 
sovereignty of big money in New Zealand. Maori collectivism was 
battered to near-death as the market, the government and the military 
targeted their "beastly communism", to use the telling phrase of one 
colonial politician. 

In 1877 the New Zealand Parliament, made up of European 
businessmen, dismissed the Treaty of Waitangi as a "simple nullity", 
a position held for most of the next one hundred years. A memorial 
was erected in Auckland to "the dying Maori race" in 1900. 

Yet the fires of Maori resistance burned on, sometimes low but 
never extinguished. There were continual evolutions and elevations 
of takawairore (agitation), petihana (petitions), tautohe (protests), 
hikoi (marches), whakatuturanga (demonstrations), mau tohetohe i 
te whenua (land re-occupations), mahi poti (electioneering) and other 
forms of resistance to injustice. 

The quickening pace of protest compelled governments from the 
1970's onwards to at last start making concessions to Maori. Acts of 
Parliament introduced the "principle of partnership" between Maori 
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and the Crown, although nobody is in any doubt that real power 
remains with the state which rests on the market. In the words of Dr 
Rawiri Taonui: "While the Treaty does afford Maori some protection, 
for the most part the Crown unilaterally decides Treaty policy." 

So the Labour government legislated in 2004 to close off a Court 
of Appeal ruling that Maori claims to customary foreshore title could 
go to the Maori Land Court.This new raupatu (confiscation) sparked 
an impressive hikoi out of which the Maori Party was born. In March 
2005 Hone Harawira, the hikoi organiser who went on to become a 
Maori Party MP, called the Labour government "racist". 

Since then, important foreshore and seabed resources have been 
allocated to large corporations, while private developments are 
blocking public access to beaches at an alarming rate. All this is far 
outstripping government agreements with some iwi which have 
perpetual links to stretches of shoreline. The market is working with 
the state to monopolise foreshore and seabed resources under the 
guise of ownership by all New Zealanders. 

Despite such setbacks the Maori revival continues, pulling 
governments into the negotiation of historic treaty settlements. The 
Treelords agreement with central North Island iwi in June 2008 broke 
new ground in two ways: it was the first major return of contiguous 
land to Maori, and was more than double the value of any previous 
treaty settlement. 

These advances are spurring debates about what a modern 
reincarnation of tino rangatiratanga might look like. Te makete, 
naturally, demands a "corporate warrior" model where an elite of 
Maori executives secure effective control over Maori assets. In the 
face of market forces, however, the indigenous tradition of mahi 
ngatahi (co-operation) remains strong among flaxroots Maori. 

If Maori can reassert mahi ngatahi as their economic base expands, 
this will empower everyone else in Aotearoa who wants human co- 
operation to come before corporate greed. It could, for instance, 
point the way towards how we put the public back into public assets, 
reversing the commercialisation and privatisation of state- 
owned enterprises. 

All Kiwi battlers have a stake in the victory of Maori collectivism. 
Our futures are tied up together. In this sense Te Tiriti o Waitangi 
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belongs to us all, regardless of our cultures of origin. Everyone at the 
grassroots should defend the treaty as our own as Aotearoa outgrows 
the constitutional fiction of the Crown. He ora te whakapiri: there is 
strength in unity. 

Supporting the indigenous tradition of mahi ngatahi, RAM 
advocates: 


e Enshrine the Treaty of Waitangi in a new constitution 
to guarantee the mutual rights of Maori and non-Maori. 


e¢ Recognise the 2007 UN Declaration on the Rights of 
Indigenous Peoples (which the Labour government 
voted against). 


e Retain the Maori seats in parliament unless Maori 
collectively decide otherwise. 


e Entrench the Maori seats (meaning they cannot be 
abolished by a vote of less than 75% of MP's). 


e Reverse the discriminatory legislative ban on Maori 
taking court cases over foreshore and seabed title, in 
tandem with a general right of free public access to 
beaches. 


e Allow the strategic governance of Maori assets to be 
devolved from trust boards to collective assemblies of 
iwi and hapu. 


e Establish an Institute of Maori Language to promote 
te reo across the land, amplifying the good work 
already done by the Maori Language Commission and 
many other advocates of te reo. 


e¢ Welcome the flying of the Maori flag from public places 
on appropriate occasions. 


e¢ Help the Maori Party to win all the Maori seats. 
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Tuhoe: A Long History 
of Resistance 


DR RAWINIA HIGGINS 
Ngati Rongo, Te Urewera and Ngati Koura hapu of Tuhoe 


Since the 9/11 attacks on the United States, acts of terrorism have 
been considered the most heinous of crimes and punishment is quickly 
sought after. Anti-terrorism campaigns were developed and funded 
so that countries could veil themselves with some form of protection 
that essentially placed them in a political position that hovered just 
below a military state. Security on borders was stepped up and special 
police units were created. New Zealand was no exception. But since 
there was no immediate threat of an external terrorist group looming 
ominously on our borders, attention by the Crime Threat Assessment 
Group turned to internal threats of ‘terrorism’ and the epicentre 
appears to have been Ruatoki. In some ways it comes as no surprise 
that Tuhoe have become the target of domestic terrorism as 
historically Tuhoe have been synonymous with rebellion and 
have a long history that reflects their stance for Mana Motuhake 
(separate power). 

The resistance movement in Tuhoe did not start with the likes of 
Tame Iti or those who were arrested during the 15 October 2007 
raids, nor did it start with Rua Kenana when he too was arrested by 
the police on the 2"4 April 1916 at Maungapohatu, nor did the labels 
of ‘terrorist’ or ‘rebels’ begin with these two gentlemen. Te Mana 
Motuhake o Tuhoe is deeply ingrained in the landscape, the genealogy, 
the history, and the identity of Tuhoe people. Rebellion and resistance 
is synonymous with Tuhoe. Did this history influence the 
Government’s decision to raid this community? Is terrorism hiding 
in the mist shrouded mountainous regions of Te Urewera or was this 
a political tactic by the CTAG to justify their existence and secure 
their funding in the name of the war on terrorism? 
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Pakeha and Tuhoe -— early encounters 


It is well known that Tuhoe were not sought out and given the 
opportunity to sign the Treaty of Waitangi by the Bay of Plenty 
representative James Fedarb. However, we can surmise that Tuhoe 
would not have seen the need to sign the Treaty of Waitangi as they 
were still living autonomously from any other influence. 

Furthermore, being isolated from other iwi, Tuhoe held an 
advantaged position allowing them to observe the relationships 
between Maori and Pakeha at the time. Tuhoe could see that the 
Government was acquiring Maori lands. Tuhoe were aware of political 
incidents that were occurring to other iwi. During his promotion of 
the runanga system in Te Urewera Governor Gore Brown became 
aware that Tuhoe were very suspicious of the Government. Tuhoe 
expressed their opinion of the Taranaki war including the 
Waitara purchase. 


Alliances with other tribes 


Alongside other iwi the 1863 New Zealand Settlements Act had a huge 
impact on Tuhoe. This act would allow the Government to get access 
and ‘open up’ areas that settlers had not penetrated. Te Urewera was 
one area that had not been opened up to Pakeha settlement and this 
intrigued Pakeha and aroused their desire to get access into this area. 

In 1864 Rewi Maniapoto,a rangatira from the King Country, called 
upon Tuhoe to assist in the battle of Orakau. Participation in this battle 
became a point of contention for some of the rangatira in Tuhoe, but 
it was agreed in principle that Tuhoe should send some representation 
to Orakau. Tuhoe sent a small delegation of approximately 50 men 
and women out of which 30 were killed. Even when Rewi Maniapoto 
seemed to have been defeated, Tuhoe prompted him to continue and 
fight to the end. This energy in battle fuelled the reputation that Tuhoe 
were hard, persistent fighters and from that point on the Government 
carefully observed Tuhoe’s movements. Their relative territorial 
isolation, combined with the fact that they had given support, albeit on 
a limited scale, to Ngati Maniapoto’s defence, turned Tuhoe into a 
provocative force of fighters in the mindset of the colonial governments. 
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The Rewi Maniapoto Reserve, commemorating the Battle of Orakau 


Those who had convinced themselves that Maniapoto’s resistance to 
invasion was an act of rebellion against the Crown were equally 
convinced that Tuhoe’s autonomy was potentially a threat to ordered 
European rule. Because Tuhoe had suffered no direct threat to their 
lands in 1864, from now on they would be assumed to be among the 
more dangerous Maori subjects of the Crown. 


Framed for murder 


Te Ua Haumene, from Taranaki, sent Patara Raukatauri and Kereopa 
Te Rau to the east of Te Ika a Maui [the North Island] to spread his 
Pai Marire religion and to ask Hirini Te Kani a Takirau, rangatira of 
Uawa, to act as the religion’s political leader. HiriniTe Kania Takirau 
refused to participate or act as their leader, but Raukatauri and Te 
Rau continued spreading the religion in the area. Raukatauri and Te 
Rau arrived in Opotiki in 1865 and were explicitly instructed by Te 
Ua Haumene that they were not to cause disturbances with 
Pakeha in the area. 
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Reverend Carl Volkner was stationed at Opotiki, yet Te Rau and 
Raukatauri worked towards keeping him away. Volkner was known 
by his own congregation, Te Whakatohea and by Ngati Awa leaders 
at Whakatane to be acting as a government informant for the region. 
With the support of members of Volkner’s congregation, Raukatauri 
and Te Rau tricked the minister into attending a meeting upon where 
he was killed. The news of his death spread throughout the country 
and unnerved many settlers. There is no proof that Tuhoe were 
involved in the sanctioning or undertaking of this crime, but the 
Government assumed the ‘stubborn fighters’ of Tuhoe must have 
participated. 

The Pakeha hysteria surrounding the murder of Volkner had not 
dissipated, when a few months after Volkner’s death James Fulloon 
was murdered. James Te Mautaranui Fulloon had been commissioned 
to capture the murderers of Volkner. 

Aware of the potential military backlash from the murders, Ngati 
Awa wrote to the Governor to declare their innocence in the murders 
of Volkner and Fulloon. Wepiha of Ngati Awa told the Government 
that his people were not involved in the murders and asked the 
Governor not to waste his time in the Ngati Awa region. He wrote 
“..come not to Te Awa a Te Atua [Matata] nor to Whakatane nor to 
Ohiwa, go straight to Opotiki to the place which is blood guilty”. By 
the end of 1865 all but Kereopa Te Rau had been killed or imprisoned 
for the murders of these men. At large, Kereopa Te Rau sought refuge 
in the interior parts of the Urewera, as he knew that Europeans feared 
to enter there. 


Raupatu - the line is drawn 


The continual raiding between tribes of the Mataatua (used to denote 
Bay of Plenty) area was only heightened by the trials for the murders 
of Volkner and Fulloon. Governor Grey planned to bring order and 
hopefully disband the Pai Marire by using the Suppression of 
Rebellion Act and the New Zealand Settlement Act 1863. He declared 
that the lands in the Eastern Bay of Plenty be confiscated on the 17" 
of January 1866. The proclamation was subsequently amended on 1 
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September 1866 because the boundaries of the original 
were inaccurate. 

The lands that were confiscated in the Bay of Plenty were clearly 
the prime lands of the area. Specifically for Tuhoe, the confiscated 
land encompassed all of their rich agricultural lands and the 
confiscation line forced them back to the untenable hills and valleys. 
The confiscation of land was part of the government’s policy and was 
used to divide Maori into loyal and rebel categories, and to force 
Maori to prove their ‘loyalty’ by acts, deeds, and a compulsory taking 
of the oath of allegiance to the Crown. 

The other key reason for enforcing the confiscation of land policy 
was to open up areas of Maori land, and in this case prime lands, for 
European settlers. Tuhoe were prime candidates for the enforcement 
of this policy. They were still operating autonomously outside the 
Government’s authority which did not reach as far as Te Urewera. 
For Europeans the landscape of dense bush and mountainous ranges 
still seemed mysterious, and a place of refuge for fugitives. The 
confiscation of their land allowed for the government to start opening 
up the Urewera and exposing and ‘taming’ the ‘wild men’ within. 

Tuhoe were informed that their lands had been confiscated 
because they were in rebellion against the Crown. The Government 
justification for the confiscation of the prime lands of Tuhoe was their 
involvement in the Battle of Orakau and the murders of Volkner and 
Fulloon. At the time, Tuhoe took their grievances to the Compensation 
Court, only to be unsuccessful in all their attempts. Unwilling to give 
up their land Tuhoe became divided over what approach they should 
take to gain back their whenua. Tamarau Waiari (who was also known 
as Te Makarini), returned to Puketi Pa in Opouriao, “to prevent further 
incursions into Tuhoe territory by both the military and the settlers”. 
Puketi Pa was the original pa of the eponymous ancestor Tuhoe Potiki. 
This political stance by Tuhoe in staking ownership to confiscated 
lands saw the removal and detainment of Te Makarini and his people 
in Whakatane. 

The government response to this action saw the end of Tuhoe’s 
cooperation with any government authority. Tuhoe’s rebellious 
reputation was still considered a threat to the Government of the 
time and as a result many Government war expeditions entered into 
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Te Urewera between 1866 and 1872. The Native Affairs Minister, 
Donald McLean, feared that Tuhoe would seek revenge for their 
losses at Orakau by attacking Napier. In January 1866 the first 
military expedition was sent in to Waikaremoana, but Tuhoe living 
there escaped across the lake. Angered by the desertion of the 
people, the military destroyed their homes and pillaged livestock 
and crops. The expedition treated the Waikaremoana people and 
their villages as ‘rebels’, sacking and destroying property. 

Following this first attempt, a second expedition was sent in to 
Te Urewera. The militia consisted primarily of Maori loyalists 
including the notorious Ropata Wahawaha of Ngati Porou. Donald 
McLean became frustrated with Tuhoe’s resistance to the fighting 
but also because he believed that Tuhoe was harbouring Kereopa 
Te Rau. This made him even more determined to open up Te 
Urewera. McLean stated that Te Whenuanui’s an dae in the 
defence of these military 
invasions was the reason 
why Tuhoe had their lands 
taken from them . 


Tuhoe and Te Kooti 


When Te Kooti evaded 
capture by Government 
troops, Tuhoe were 
instrumental in protecting 
and hiding Te Kooti in Te 
Urewera. His influence on 
Tuhoe extended beyond his 
religious teaching of the 
Ringatu faith in so much 
that his kupu whakaari 
(prophetic sayings) remain 
an important component of 
Tuhoe oral history. Te Kooti 
was also a prolific composer 


of waiata and many of these gamuel Calvert's portrait of Te Kooti 
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songs are still sung by iwi who follow the Ringatu teachings. The 
relationship that Tuhoe forged with the prophet Te Kooti confirmed 
the Government views that Tuhoe were rebels. 

Te Kooti assisted in the eventual capture of Kereopa Te Rau in 
1871 by Tuhoe rangatira Te Whiu Maraki. However, the Government 
still did not accept that Tuhoe had not participated in the murders of 
Volkner and Fulloon. Between 1866 and 1872 there were six major 
military expeditions (including loyalist Maori parties) into Te Urewera 
searching for Kereopa Te Rau and Te Kooti. 


Reclaiming mana whenua 


When Te Kooti left Te Urewera for the King Country in 1872, Tuhoe 
began to reassess their political structure. At a hui (gathering) on the 
7-9 June 1872 Te Whitu Tekau, the Union of the Seventy, was 
established at Ruatahuna. Te Whitu Tekau informed Donald McLean 
of their existence and described the land boundaries of Tuhoe, 
including the lands that had been confiscated. The Government saw 
the collective group as potentially being a hostile one and refused to 
acknowledge Te Whitu Tekau as being the authority for Te Urewera. 
In an attempt to disband the group the Government tried to bribe 
members away from the collective with money. 

One of the main issues of contention for Te Whitu Tekau was the 
Native Land Court and the surveying for the development of roads 
within their boundaries. As a result Tuhoe took physical control of 
their lands and each constituent chief of Te Whitu Tekau was 
responsible for guarding their boundaries. Trespass notices were 
erected on the confiscation line, which read “Hai arai i te pakeha me 
ana mahi — to keep off the white man and his works”. Throughout 
their existence Te Whitu Tekau sent petitions to the Government over 
the return of confiscated lands. Tuhoe continued to protest against 
the confiscation of their lands and the unjust way the Government 
had acquired those lands. 

The Government believed that the only way to ‘open up Te 
Urewera’ would be to send in surveyors to draw up a road. Te Whitu 
Tekau agreed to oppose selling/leasing of land and road building 
within the boundaries. One of the main stands of Te Whitu Tekau was 
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to show that traditional lore of the Maori could be upheld and the 
rangatiratanga over the lands be left with Tuhoe. The rangatira of 
Ngati Koura, Te Makarini Te Wharehuia, stated that, “This is why all 
the lands of the people are lost; they consent to the laws of the 
Government”. 

Tuhoe continued making petitions to the Government about their 
rights to the confiscated lands, but the government saw the guerilla 
tactics practised by some of the chiefs as rebelling against the Crown. 
Disputes began to arise between leaseholders of confiscated lands 
and rangatira of Te Whitu Tekau. In 1875 Captain Fergusson alongside 
William Kelly formed the Whakatane Cattle Company after buying 
up military allotments in Opouriao (the confiscated land area). The 
Cattle Company expanded by leasing lands close to the confiscation 
line from Ngati Awa and Ngati Pukeko. In order to show the 
seriousness of Te Whitu Tekau, Te Makarini Te Wharehuia impounded 
Fergusson’s cattle. In response to these actions the Government 
punished Tuhoe again by awarding Puketi, the ancestral pa of Tuhoe 
Potiki, to loyalist Ngati Pukeko. Donald McLean eventually resolved 
matters between the Whakatane Cattle Company and Tuhoe. 


The ‘Acts’ that would open up Te Urewera 


The Government continued to pressure Tuhoe into allowing surveyors 
into Te Urewera to construct roads. In the meantime Te Whitu Tekau 
continued to petition the Government for the return of the confiscated 
lands. In 1882 applications were lodged for surveying in the Waimana 
Valley. This surveying aided the Native Land Court to assign titles to 
blocks of land. Te Whitu Tekau opposed the Native Land Courts 
because individual ownership of land through titles went against 
traditional land tenure. Surveying would ultimately cost the tribe, 
many of whom would have to sell the land to pay for the surveyor. 
In 1894 the Premier, Richard Seddon, and the Minister of Native 
Affairs, Sir James Carroll, spent time travelling through the North 
Island to discuss the proposed Native Land Act. Their tour took them 
into Te Urewera as Seddon and Carroll were concerned that 
Government legislation did not appear to extend into the Urewera 
and that Tuhoe clearly considered themselves to be autonomous. The 
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issues of surveying and land 
titles became the basis of 
discussion between Seddon, 
Carroll and Tuhoe. Tuhoe 
stated clearly that they did 
not want surveying to 
continue within Te Urewera 
as not only was it expensive 
but there were fears that 
lands would be lost in the 
surveying. Seddon did offer 
a low cost and independent 
surveyor to Tuhoe to 
alleviate the  latter’s 
anxieties. However, Carroll 
explained to Tuhoe that the 
only way to secure their 
lands was to go through the 
Native Land Court, as 
Committees did not have the 
backing of the law. However, 
Tuhoe continued to claim 
that their lands were to be 
controlled by a Tuhoe 
Committee. This would give 
A map of Tuhoe’s traditional lands Tuhoe the right to adjudicate 

and be self determining over 
their own lands and, more importantly, this would allow Tuhoe to 
define their traditional land boundaries. This position was held 
throughout the meeting and Tuhoe were invited to discuss these issues 
further in Wellington. 

Seddon had believed after leaving Ruatoki that he had finally 
managed to get Tuhoe to obey ‘British rule’, thus becoming loyal 
subjects. By contrast, Tuhoe believed that the government was finally 
prepared to listen to Tuhoe’s requests. However, continued entry by 
unauthorised surveyors into Te Urewera in 1895 saw Tuhoe mount a 
campaign of resistance. Government artillery troops were sent in to 
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assist the surveyors. Seddon was angered that his new ‘loyal subjects’ 
were protesting against his surveyors. Tuhoe on the other hand had 
not been reassured by Seddon’s comments at their earlier meeting 
and prepared for a large-scale war. However, it was Carroll’s ability 
to mediate between the parties that stopped the imminent battle. 

In September 1895 a delegation of Tuhoe arrived in Wellington to 
meet with the Government. The compromise outcome was to establish 
a Tuhoe committee to determine land ownership titles. After extensive 
discussion Seddon presented The 1896 Urewera District Native 
Reserve Act to the House of Representatives. This act was passed on 
12 October of the same year. The Act had incorporated aspects of 
the discussions held between Tuhoe and Carroll. This Act turned Te 
Urewera into a reserve that fell outside the jurisdiction of the Native 
Reserves Act 1882 and the Native Land Court of 1894.The Act formed 
acommittee of seven, five of whom had to be representatives of Tuhoe. 
The committee’s purpose was to investigate the ownership of 
blocks, as defined in accordance with existing hapu boundaries 
where possible. 

Tuhoe believed that this Act provided them with the power of 
self-governance. However, for many it was a means of pacifying Tuhoe 
for another purpose. The Tuhoe representation on this committee 
was short lived, as the Government believed that there was a conflict 
of interest for the Tuhoe committee members. This eventually enabled 
the Government to seize control over the lands by determining the 
ownership titles. The lands that were considered to be under the 
Urewera District Native Reserve Act 1896 clashed with some of the 
claims that were taken to the Native Land Courts. These issues were 
dealt with under the Urewera District Native Reserve Amendment Act 
of 1900. However the amendment stipulated that the Urewera 
Commission would have to use lease money to pay for further 
surveying. In the original Act, the Government was to take care of all 
costs. Tuhoe was unaware of this amendment and were horribly 
shocked on discovering it. 

By the turn of the century Tuhoe were feeling more vulnerable to 
the onslaught of Government policy, with Tuhoe’s perceived 
autonomy steadily undermined by these policies. Many chiefs had 
decided that the old isolationist tactics of retreating into Te Urewera 
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was a better option. Rua Kenana, a self-claimed prophet, who 
established a new community under his leadership at Maungapohatu, 
encouraged these isolationist tactics. Rua Kenana became a 
formidable force and played a significant part in Tuhoe’s history. Rua’s 
actions forced Sir James Carroll to draw up the Tohunga Suppression 
Act in 1907. Carroll and other Maori Ministers of the Crown, such as 
Sir Apirana Ngata, believed that Rua was nothing but a charlatan 
and was leading Tuhoe back into the past. 


Finally Te Urewera is opened up 


In 1907, as result of the Mining Act of 1905, the Government, who 
believed that there was gold in the district, finally opened up Te 
Urewera. This saw the end of official resistance against Pakeha 
influences. With the opening up of Te Urewera the isolation tactics 
that had once been deployed by the people as a means of retaining 
their sovereignty finally ended. The open access to their lands hit 
Tuhoe very hard in light of the economic pressure of the time. The 
confiscated lands of 1866 were the prime lands of Tuhoe, and the 
early part of the 20th century saw established Pakeha farmers reaping 
the agricultural benefits of these lands. Food sources were minimal 
in the Urewera and many harsh frosts killed the small plantations 
that fed the tribe. Like many other Maori communities before them, 
Tuhoe began to suffer from the epidemics of influenza and measles 
which raged throughout the late 1890s. In 1897 at a tangi of one of 
the victims, Tutakangahau (who was a major informant to Elsdon 
Best), stated that 


... | See before me O friends, the end of the Maori people. They 
will not survive. We can see plainly that out people are fast 
going from the earth. We have discarded our laws of tapu and 
trample upon our mana Maori .. .The Maori is passing away 
and Pakeha steps into his place. 


The economic climate of Tuhoe had always been dismal, but Tuhoe’s 
poverty became more apparent with the opening up of Te Urewera 
to Pakeha. The former was unprepared for the economic development 
and health epidemics of the world that lay outside Te Urewera. As 
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the last section of New Zealand to become colonised, Tuhoe suffered 
the ordeals that other Maori had overcome decades earlier. Their 
isolation from colonisation had not prepared Tuhoe for such an 
onslaught of change. With high mortality rates due to epidemics some 
Tuhoe believed that they should sell their land interests, as they 
believed that there was no future as an iwi . Reduced to living in the 
untenable parts of their lands because of Crown confiscations Tuhoe 
had to make do with what was given to them. With little capital to 
sustain an economy, land began to be sold to gain capital to fund 
farming in the area. However, due to the lack of farming experience 
attempts by some Tuhoe to establish themselves were unsuccessful. 
The Crown had successfully opened up the last remaining part of 
Aotearoa/New Zealand for European settlement and acquired the 
majority of the lands. The Urewera District Native Reserve Act of 1896 
which Tuhoe had been convinced would aid their cause had eventually 
been the source of their demise. Pakeha had broken through Tuhoe’s 
defence and this left Tuhoe vulnerable to the new, colonial world. 


Ruatoki — Te Kainga 0 Te Riri 


Although Te Urewera was opened up in 1907, the ideals and 
philosophies of the people have never been extinguished. Tame Iti 
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has openly advocated these teachings that have been passed on by 
our ancestors and are reflected in the above history. His face is the 
most public of the cause and his activism, whilst controversial, has 
been exploited by the current Government, the Police and the media 
as being the example of domestic ‘terrorism’ that has been hiding in 
the mist shrouded mountainous region known as Te Urewera. This 
sensationalism only perpetuates the myth that Tuhoe people need to 
be subjugated under a colonial rule and elicits fear amongst society 
that ‘terrorism’ is rampant in the Ureweras. However, we have seen 
that Tuhoe has had to bear this stigma since its first encounters with 
Pakeha people. 

Exactly 101 years have passed since the Government finally 
opened up Te Urewera yet the situation has not changed drama- 
tically. The government’s hegemonic views make no attempt to 
understand the plight of Tuhoe, nor will it try to understand Te Mana 
Motuhake o Tuhoe. 

The most public opportunity the Government has made to hear 
the grievances of Tuhoe was during the Waitangi Tribunal hearings in 
2004-2005. It was during the Ruatoki hearings in January 2005 where 
many Tuhoe people took the opportunity to demonstrate and vent 
their frustrations, anger, tears and hurt to the Government because 
not everyone would get an opportunity to submit testimonies to the 
Tribunal. The passionate re-enactment of the events that occurred at 
Ruatoki at the time of the confiscation, culminated with Tame Iti 
shooting the New Zealand flag. Although the findings of the Waitangi 
Tribunal are still to be released, the recent events at Ruatoki will not 
provide any opportunities for objective discussion about the redress 
of historical events with the Crown. 

The media swarmed in on the Ruatoki hearings in 2005 and 
references back to that day continue to be printed in the media. It is 
here that the seeds were sown into New Zealand society that some 
violent and disturbing acts occur in Ruatoki. Even a year after the 
shooting of the flag the New Zealand Herald refreshed the minds of 
New Zealanders by doing a feature story on Tame Iti. The 
undercurrent theme of the article only raises more intrigue as to what 
goes on behind the confiscation line near Ruatoki: 
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“Tuhoe have taken Maori culture off the stage... “ 


Tame Iti’s now infamous shooting of the New Zealand flag 
caused much controversy. Amid cries of treason, however, he 
was only charged with brandishing and firing a shotgun...For 
several weeks it looked like he would not be charged at all, 
until politicians saw the incident on television. But even former 
Act MP Stephen Franks, who lobbied hardest to get Iti arrested, 
says his pursuing Iti was incidental to another political point he 
wanted made... 


What political point would that be? The suspicions that are discussed 
in this extract of the New Zealand Herald were a precursor to the 
media reports that would be produced as a result of the Ruatoki raids 
on the 15th October 2007. 

Different accounts have been written about what occurred at the 
Waitangi Tribunal Hearings at Ruatoki in 2005 that talked about the 
psyche of Tuhoe people when Mana Motuhake is at stake: 


On reflection, bystander Iri Akarana-Rewi of Ngapuhi said “Maori 
culture has lost something, it has become catalogued and 
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contained on performance stages at kapa haka festivals, Tuhoe 
have taken it off the stage and used it to challenge the powers 
that be and here it is where it should be in all its honest intensity, 
in the valleys, on the roads and streets a functioning part of 
everyday life. My uncle once said that the struggle of people 
against power was the same as the struggle of remembering 
against forgetting. Today Tuhoe has chosen not to forget, today 
Tuhoe has shown us the way.” 


(http://aotearoa.wellington.net.nz/he/ruatoki.htm). 





We have seen that the Government or their agencies - like the Militia 
in the past or the Police today - have continually needed to make an 
example of Tuhoe to society. Why Tuhoe? Is it because we are 
statistically a poor iwi yet culturally strong? Or is it because we are 
not prepared to compromise our Tuhoetanga for Pakeha hegemony? 
It took the Government nearly 67 years since the signing of the Treaty 
of Waitangi to penetrate the ‘official resistance’ in Te Urewera. Yet 
even after they finally opened up Te Urewera they still came back in 
to raid and arrest some of the people of Maungapohatu on 2nd April 
1916 with Rua Kenana being their sought after trophy. Fast forward 
to today, is Tame Iti this century’s trophy? 

This history is deeply entrenched into the hearts and minds of 
Tuhoe descendants. The confiscation line, a geographical feature that 
was referred to in the news during the raids last year when the police 
set up their roadblock on it, is a scar on our land that still cuts through 
the hearts and memories of Tuhoe descendants. This scar has claimed 
many lives in the struggle Tuhoe have had in reclaiming their mana 
motuhake over their land. Since the focus by the media on Tuhoe in 
recent years I want to pose the following questions: 

Can there ever be an opportunity for Tuhoe to sit down and 
negotiate with the Crown for past injustices when the stigma of ‘rebel’ 
or ‘terrorist’ is still fresh in the minds of New Zealand society? I 
think not. How much will we be compromised? What impact does 
the stigma have on people? Will there come a day when Tuhoe begins 
to forget this history of resistance? I hope not. Will it continue to be 
embraced or will the spirit of the people become eroded and their 
will to fight be extinguished? 
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Back in the mists of fear 


A primer on the allegations of terrorism made during 
the week October 15-19, 2007 


by MOANA JACKSON 


"| weep for what has just happened at Maungapohatu in Tuhoe. 
The Police raid seems to be about punishing Kenana for 
questioning the Crown and will only take us back in the mists 
of fear and doubt. | wonder if we will ever stop worrying when 
it might happen again." 


- Karaitiana Rarere, Ngati Kahungunu, 1916. 


The events that have unfolded since the "anti-terrorist" Operation 
Eight in Tuhoe and elsewhere have left many whanau and 
communities confused, hurt and traumatized. 

The Police maintain that the Operation has uncovered a series of 
camps in Tuhoe over the last eighteen months which amount to 
"credible intelligence" of terrorist activity. 

The Police also announced that they needed to enter the Ruatoki 
Valley fully armed because intelligence on potential terrorists had 
warned of possible resistance, although the claim does appear to 
contradict another statement that they decided to launch the raid on 
Monday morning after participants at a weekend camp had left 
for home. 

Some media have been critical of the process and the limited 
evidence disclosed to date but others have betrayed the historic bias 
of their reporting on Maori issues. Indeed their willingness to accept 
the term "Maori terrorist" is similar to the ease with which they label 
Maori as the majority of child abusers when the evidence actually 
proves otherwise. 

The willingness of many politicians to also characterise the raids 
as "anti-terrorist" is a regrettable act of fear-mongering and many 
Maori sympathise with the comedian Mike King's comment that low 
poll ratings prompted the need to "bash some more Maori". 
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The arrests raise fundamental human rights issues because they 
seem to equate activism with terrorism and thus have the potential 
to inhibit a basic democratic right. 

The briefing given by the Security Intelligence Service to the 
Leader of the Opposition also rekindles an earlier concern that the 
expanded definition of "threat to national security" in the SIS 
Amendment Act could become a mandate to limit political dissent. 

The fact that most of those arrested are Maori and the nature of 
the incursion into Tuhoe raises particular concerns. 

It was only in Tuhoe that the Police chose to blockade and lock 
down an entire community. Although only four arrests were made, 
Ruatoki was in fact subjected to a quasi-military dawn raid that did 
not occur anywhere else. 

As the mother of one young Tuhoe family stated, her inability to 
leave the area and the appearance of the black-garbed officers "was 
like being terrorized when we were innocent". 

The result has been a particular trauma and suspicion which now 
has the very real potential to damage broader race relations. 

The blurring in official accounts of what transpired is also of 
concern because it can be seen as a minimizing of the hurt done to 
innocent parties. For example the denial by officials that armed 
officers boarded a vehicle carrying Tuhoe children dismisses the 
evidence of the whanau and driver involved and thus belittles the 
extent of the trauma. 

The experience and perception of injustice is consequently 
increased among the people concerned and adds to the historical 
burden of grievance. 

Maori see symmetries between the Terrorism Suppression Act and 
the 1863 Suppression of Rebellion Act. The targeting of mainly Maori 
as "terrorists" in fact mirrors the earlier legislative labelling of those 
Iwi who resisted the land confiscations as "rebels". 

Tuhoe see particular parallels with the fatal Police raid on 
Maungapohatu in 1916. The unthinking or deliberately provocative 
setting up of the latest Police roadblock on the confiscation line simply 
added to the grievance and the sense of colonizing deja vu. 

Indeed there is a sad resonance in the submission made in the 
Urewera claim before the Waitangi Tribunal that even though Tuhoe 
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A “ninja” police officer at the raids in Ruatoki 


never signed the Treaty of Waitangi they have always known that any 
questioning of the Crown would be met with a "harsh and prejudicial 
whim...that has characterised them as treasonous enemies". 

Regardless of whether any substantive evidence of terrorism is 
uncovered the operation has created division and unnecessary upset 
for hundreds of ordinary people. 

As Tariana Turia has noted, many commentators also worry 
whether the operation is merely a softening-up exercise for even more 
hard-line security measures and greater infringement of human rights. 
That is untenable in terms of the Treaty of Waitangi, and unacceptable 
in terms of good relationships between Maori and others. 

Vigilance and genuine security should never be at the expense of 
human rights, and concerns about any Maori activity should never be 
used to justify the overt use of colonizing power. 

Sir James Henare once said that Maori have come too far not to 
go further, and there is no justice in forcing our people back into the 
old mists of fear and doubt. 


This is an edited version of a piece which appears in full at 
http:/Avww.arena.org.nz/terprimr.htm. Learn more about the campaign 
for justice for the “Urewera 20” at www.october15solidarity.info 
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October 15: the 
colonial context 


from www.october15solidarity.info 





With the enactment of the Terrorism Suppression Act and the 
invasion of Ruatokiin the last months of 2007 we are facing an action 
that is not simply a mistake, an isolated incident or a botched job. 
The use of this legislation has important roots in the history of this 
country and the interaction between Maori and Pakeha. 

Maori have long experienced legislation being used as a weapon 
to stifle their fundamental human rights and crush Maori aspirations 
for self-determination. Some of these acts are well known by 
most New Zealanders, while others have become obscured by the 
passage of time. 

Overleaf are examples of legislation that has been used over the 
last 150 yea rs. While some may argue that these are simply documents 
now long disposed of, the links between these acts and the Terrorism 
Suppression Act are remarkable, both in intent and in language. 

It is important to ask questions about the invasion of Ruatoki on 
October 15 2007 and subsequent events: Why did it occur? Who 
benefits from it? How does it affect us as a society? 


Similarities between The Suppression of Rebellion Act 
1863 & The Terrorism Suppression Act 2002 


e¢ Both used to brand Maori with labels which conjure 
up fear - ‘rebels' and ‘terrorists’. 


e Both are pre-emptive laws which give police power 
to act on imagined intentions rather than specific 
illegal actions. 
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e Aim to control overt Maori resistance to the crown's 
policies. Crown and the Armed Constabulary/Police 
decide when Maori pose a threat. 


¢ Both acts based on precedents imported from imperial 
powers eg: historically Britain and today the USA. 


e Both laws attempt to utilise legal processes to target 
and marginalise Maori communities. 


A long history of “anti-terror” legislation 


1862 


1863 


1863 


1879 


1880 


1880 


1907 


2002 


2004 


Native Lands Acct: This act ensured that to legally own land title 
must be held by one individual. As Maori owned land collectively 
this hugely disadvantaged them. 

The New Zealand Settlements Act: This law allowed for the 
confiscation of any land held by an iwi considered to be "in rebellion 
against the Crown." 

Suppression of Rebellion Act: This law removed the right to 
trial before imprisonment. It was targeted at "certain aboriginal 
tribes of the colony" for ‘rebelling’ against the Crown. 

Peace Preservation Bill: This created the right to impose a year's 
hard labour for Maori people who refused to leave their abodes. 
West Coast Settlement Act: Under this law any Maori in 
Taranaki could be arrested without a warrant and jailed for two 
years with hard labour if they built anything. 

Maori Prisoners’ Act: Under this act Maori prisoners were 
allowed to be kept in prison for an indefinite period without trial. 
Tohunga Suppression Act: Penalties were imposed on tohunga 
(experts in Maori medicine and Maori spirituality) under this 
legislation. 

Terrorism Suppression Act: Created legislation allowing for 
the prosecution as terrorists anyone who acted against the 
government from a political or ideological basis. 

Foreshore and Seabed Act: Invested sole ownership of the 
foreshore and seabed with the Crown, extinguishing Maori 
ownership rights. 
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Venezuela 


from indigenous resistance to 
sovereignty and liberation 


By LISA MACDONALD and LARA PULLIN 


Examining Venezuela’s Bolivarian revolution from the point of view 
of the country’s most marginalized people tells us much about the 
nature of the process, and why it is such a threat to imperialism. For 
the first peoples of Venezuela, the revolution is opening a pathway to 
liberation. 

The history of Venezuela’s Indigenous people is the history of all 
Indigenous in Latin America. The arrival of the Spanish invaders in 
1492 spelled genocide, slavery, exploitation and the plunder of their 
traditional lands. 

With their very existence denied in law and practice, life for the 
overwhelming majority of Venezuela’s Indigenous people throughout 
the 20" century was characterised by extreme poverty and alienation. 
The seizure of more and more of their lands by the growing capitalist 
firms in mining, forestry and cattle forced many Indigenous people 
to emigrate to the large cities to survive, only to be forcibly returned 
to their places of origin because, according to the authorities, they 
brought disease and “trouble”. 

In the decade since the election of President Hugo Chavez in 1998, 
the Indigenous people of Venezuela have gained more rights than 
during the previous five centuries. The significant steps that 
revolutionary Venezuela has taken towards genuine Indigenous self- 
determination are probably best symbolised in the government’s 
renaming of October 12 from “Columbus Day” to the “Day of 
Indigenous Resistance”, and declaring it a public holiday. 

Today, Venezuela has around 600,000-800,000 Indigenous people, 
about 2.6% of the nation’s population. There are 40 distinct Indigenous 
cultures living in approximately 2205 autonomous communities. 
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Of the — surviving 
Indigenous groups, only four 
exceed 10,000 people: the 
Wayuu (also known as the 
Guajiro) along the 
Columbian border on the 
Guajiro peninsula; the 
Yanomami along the 
Orinoco and Amazonian 
tributaries in southern 
Venezuela; the Piaroa along 
the Colombian border in 
central Venezuela; and the 
Warao along the Caribbean 
coast with Guyana. Other 
groups include the Pemon, 
Anu, Jivi, Karifia, Pume, 
Yekuana, Yukpa, Efiepa, 
Kurripakao, Bari, Piapoko, 
Bare, Baniva, Puinave, Yeral, 
Jodi, Karina, Warekena, Yarabana, Sape, Wanai, and Uruak peoples. 

In 1989, these diverse peoples formed the Venezuelan National 
Indian Council (Consejo Nacional Indio de Venezuela). CONIVE 
was born in the context of the 1989 Caracazo riots against the then 
government’s neoliberal policies. 

Today, CONIVE is composed of around 60 organisations and 
represents 32 Indigenous groups. It played a key role in writing 
Venezuela’s revolutionary new Constitution following Chavez’s 
election as president. At a conference on March 22-24, 1999, more 
than 400 delegates representing 28 Indigenous cultures developed a 
unified proposal for the new Constitution and elected three 
representatives to the National Constituent Assembly. 





Two young Wayuu (indigenous 
Venezuelan) women 





Unprecedented formal rights 


The new Constitution, which was endorsed by a national referendum 
in December 1999, provides for a profound transformation in the 
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relationships between Creole society and Indigenous people in 
Venezuela. The “Explanation of Motives” for the Constitution states, 
in reference to Chapter VIII “On the Rights of the Indigenous 
Peoples”: 


After the invasion, conquest and colonization by Europeans, 
Indigenous peoples heroically defended their lands and lives. 
For 500 years they have continued their resistance and struggle 
for full recognition of their existence as peoples, as well as their 
land rights ... 

The Chapter ... gives wide recognition to the existence of 
the Indigenous peoples, their organizational forms, cultures and 
their own languages, as well as their habitats and ancestral 
rights to the lands ... which are indispensable in guaranteeing 
their biological and sociocultural continuity, lands which also 
carry a sacred status. All of this implies a profound change in 
the political and juridical perspective governing the country. 

It is thus established that Indigenous lands are inalienable, 
cannot be sold and are non-transferable and it is up to the State 
jointly with Indigenous peoples to demarcate said lands... 

The Indigenous peoples have the right to maintain and 
promote their economic practices, and, as a result, no 
development plans and projects alien to their interests and needs 
will be imposed. 


Chapter VIII spells out that the “exploitation by the State of the 
natural resources in Indigenous habitats shall be carried out without 
harming the cultural, social and economic integrity of such habitats, 
and subject to prior consultation with the Indigenous communities 
concerned” (Article 120). It continues: “Indigenous peoples have the 
right to maintain and develop their ethnic and cultural entity, world 
view, values, spirituality and sacred places of worship” and “the State 
shall promote the appreciation and dissemination of the cultural 
manifestations of the Indigenous peoples” (Article 121). 

Article 122 recognises Indigenous people’s “right to a full health 
system that takes into consideration their practices and cultures” and 
recognises their traditional medicine. Article 123 recognises 
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Indigenous people’s “right to maintain and promote their own 
economic practices based on reciprocity, solidarity and exchange; their 
traditional productive activities and their participation in the national 
economy, and to define their priorities”. Article 124 protects the 
“collective intellectual property rights in the knowledge, technologies 
and innovations of Indigenous peoples”. 

The Constitution also guarantees “Indigenous representation in 
the National Assembly and the deliberating organs of federal and 
local entities with an Indigenous population” (Article 125). Article 9 
declares that, while Spanish is Venezuela’s official language, 
“Indigenous languages are also for official use for Indigenous peoples 
and must be respected throughout the Republic’s territory for being 
part of the nation’s and humanity’s patrimonial culture”. 

Never before have Indigenous people in Venezuela, or anywhere 
in South America, had such legal rights. More important, however, 
are the measures now being taken to turn the formality into reality. 


Political representation 


The general elections in 1998 brought three Indigenous 
representatives, all long-time activists, to Venezuela’s Congress: 
Guillermo Guevara, a Yeckuana; Jose Luis Gonzales, a Pemon; and 
Noeli Pocaterra, a Wayuu. Pocaterra was subsequently elected vice- 
president of Congress. There are also Indigenous deputies in state 
parliaments. Indigenous communities spanning three Venezuelan 
states nominate representatives who are, in turn, elected to regional 
assemblies. 

A Ministry of Popular Power for Indigenous Peoples was created 
in January 2007, headed by Nicia Maldonado, a Yecuana leader, 
and four vice-ministers of Indigenous affairs were appointed in 
August 2007, one each for the Delta region, the Andes, the Amazon 
and urban areas. 


Land rights 


The Chavez government’s campaign to provide legal titles for all 
traditional Indigenous land holdings began in October 2003, and by 
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Nicia Maldonado, Minister of Popular Power for Indigenous Peoples 


2007 the Venezuelan government had handed over 900,000 hectares 
of land titles to the Indigenous people of various regions. Along with 
the titles, the government has provided financial support for sustainable 
development projects decided and controlled by the local people. 

The end of Venezuelan and foreign capitalists’ previously 
unfettered access to land, and the oil, gold, coal and other natural 
resources it contains, has been ferociously opposed by the ruling class, 
which has done everything possible to obstruct the process. In the 
battle over land, the revolutionary government is increasingly 
intervening on the side of Indigenous communities, although 
Indigenous leaders say that the process still has a long way to go to 
meet their needs. At the Fifth National Congress of Indigenous 
Peoples in March 2006, themed “Self-determination of Indigenous 
peoples and the socialism of the 21st century”, delegates from a 
number of regions criticised the slowness of the demarcating of 
Indigenous territories and demanded that the Catholic Church be 
required to hand over titles to Indigenous land seized during 
colonisation. 
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A major test of the government’s resolve to enforce Indigenous 
land rights is around the coalmining operations in the Sierra de Perija 
region. The Sierra de Perija mountains and neighbouring Guajira 
peninsula contain very large coal deposits. Coalmining started in 1987 
and some areas have been severely deforested and polluted, causing 
serious health problems for Indigenous inhabitants and driving many 
off their land. 

Since the 1990s, the Indigenous people of the area have conducted 
a tireless campaign to halt coalmining on and near their lands. On 
April 4, 2005, hundreds of representatives of the Bari, Yukpa and 
Wayuu peoples marched on Caracas to both express their support 
for the revolution and demand that Chavez stop the granting of land 
concessions without their approval. 

This long campaign won an important victory on March 20, 2007, 
when Chavez decreed that all new coalmines in the state of Zulia 
were prohibited. Then, on May 11 this year, he announced that 
Corpozulia, the state-owned development corporation in Zulia, would 
acquire 51% of all coalmining projects in the region within two years. 
The transnational companies operating in the area will be turned into 
state-run “socialist” enterprises, Chavez said. 

Zulia’s Indigenous communities are now campaigning for all 
current mining concessions on their lands to be revoked. With majority 
government ownership of all coalmining projects in Zulia, the 
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possibility of winning their demands via the democratic process has 
increased. 

The prospects for victory in the Sierra-Guajira region also seemed 
to improve on May 15 when the environment ministry proclaimed a 
total ban on open-pit coalmining and gold mining in the Imataca Forest 
in southeastern Venezuela. The decision ends Canadian Crystallex 
Corporation’s operation of the huge Las Cristinas goldmine. In 2005, 
after local miners were forcibly evicted from their workplaces by 
Crystallex, attempts to organize meetings and protest the evictions 
were violently repressed by the company’s security guards. 


Reversing social and economic exclusion 


A foundation stone of the Bolivarian revolution has been the 
implementation of a range of mass social programs aimed at 
eradicating widespread poverty and reversing the systematic social 
exclusion of millions of Venezuelans, including almost all Indigenous 
people. The first “social missions” were instituted in 2003, funded 
largely by PDVSA, the state-owned oil company. The combined social 
spending per person by PDVSA and the state increased by 314% 
between 1998 and 2006. 

Mission Guaicaipuro - named after Chief Guaicaipuro, a leader 
of the Caracas and Teques people who, in the 1560s, led to fight against 
the first Spanish coloniser-settlers in Venezuela - was established to 
make the 1999 Constitution’s goal of restoring Indigenous people’s 
rights a reality. Mission Guaicaipuro, which is now administered 
through the Ministry for Indigenous People, facilitates the 
demarcation of lands and respect for Indigenous history and culture, 
as well as aiding the delivery to Indigenous people of the new social 
programs in housing, literacy, education and health. 

These programs have had a significant positive impact on the lives 
of Venezuela’s most oppressed people. For example, Mission Identity, 
a massive citizenship and voter registration campaign in 2004-05, 
enabled millions of Venezuelans, including almost 300,000 Indigenous 
people, to exercise full citizenship rights — state benefits and 
constitutional protections — for the first time. 
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Missions Robinson, Ribas, Sucre have provided free primary, 
secondary and tertiary education to many Indigenous people 
previously excluded by their remoteness from urban centres and the 
costs of accessing a largely privatized education system. Before 1999, 
illiteracy in Venezuela was officially 9% (probably much higher), and 
almost 60% amongst Indigenous people. Through Mission Robinson, 
Venezuela’s literacy rate was increased to 96%. A range of education 
programs have been setup specifically for Indigenous people, with 
the aim of empowering them to participate further in the remaking 
of Venezuelan society. 

Mission Barrio Adentro was launched to provide medical services 
to poor and excluded populations. Since 2003, more than 40 million 
free consultations have been provided, and health professionals have 
organised millions of preventative health care activities. Barrio 
Adentro now has 1600 community consultation centers, including in 
even the most remote Indigenous communities, and Indigenous youth 
are being trained as health workers for their communities (Indigenous 
Venezuelans, but also through scholarships to Indigenous youth in 
other countries). 

The revolutionary government has also created a subsidized food 
program in which the Agricultural Supply and Services Corporation 
and a chain of subsidized food markets (Mercal) work together to 
meet nutritional requirements for all Venezuelans. Mission Mercal 
specialises in reaching out to Indigenous communities through mobile 
markets that deliver affordable food to remote areas. Today, more 
than 6000 markets distribute more than 7 million pounds of food daily. 

Other programs aimed at empowering Indigenous communities 
include the new Indigenous bank, which brings micro financing to 
rural communities in a culturally appropriate fashion, and a program 
through the National Telecommunications Commission to train and 
resource young people from different ethnic groups to produce 
community media, including broadcasts in native languages on eight 
new radio stations. 

Mission Vuelvan Caras facilitates skills training and the 
development of cooperatives, generating new employment, and 
Mission Arbol (“Tree”) aims to reforest 150,000 hectares of land with 
100 million trees. 
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Indigenous communal councils 


As well as meeting immediate social needs, the missions aim to increase 
the skills, self-organisation and confidence of the poor majority so 
they can participate in creating a new, sustainable economy. This 
dynamic in Venezuelan society — towards greater empowerment and 
participation by the mass of people in all the decisions that affect their 
lives — is the driving force in the Bolivarian revolution. 

The communal councils, which began to be established in 2005- 
06, embody the idea of participatory democracy (versus representative 
democracy) that underlies the project of developing “socialism of 
the 21st century”. The communal councils enable and encourage the 
people to identify and solve problems in their own communities, and 
get financial support from the government to do so. 

As of last August, 800 Indigenous communal councils had been 
formed. Of these, 520 had presented plans and received government 
financing for development projects. 


International solidarity and leadership 


Venezuela’s struggle for a new society based on equality, justice and 
dignity for all does not stop at its national borders, and the Bolivarian 
revolution is emerging as a leader in the effort to make Indigenous 
rights a truly international cause. 

Since 2003, Venezuela has hosted an annual International 
Encounter of Resistance and Solidarity of Indigenous and Peasant 
Peoples, and CONIVE works closely with other Indigenous groups 
in Latin America to increase international pressure to protect 
Indigenous lands and rights. 

Last August, Venezuela hosted the First International Meeting 
of Anti-Imperialist Indigenous Peoples of Latin America (Abya Yala), 
in which more than 1000 delegates of first peoples from 22 countries 
participated. 

The remarkable achievements of Venezuela’s Indigenous people 
in the framework of the Bolivarian revolution have inspired 
Indigenous people all over the world. There have now been several 
visits to Venezuela by American Indians, for example, developing 
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social and economic bonds between Indigenous North and South. In 
the words of American Indian activist Robert Free Galvin,’ Venezuela 
is serving as a model of respect for Indigenous peoples and their right 
to culture, land and sovereignty”. 

In August 2005, Galvin asked the Venezuelan government to 
provide lower priced gas and oil to poor communities and tribal lands 
in the US. Venezuelan representatives in the US began negotiations 
with Indian tribes and, so far, four Maine tribes have received 
Venezuelan heating oil at a 40% discount. 

It is this sort of international solidarity, combined with the example 
of strengthening people’s power in Venezuela, that is placing the 
Bolivarian revolution at the centre of world politics today. While 
imperialism seeks desperately for ways to weaken and halt the 
revolution, oppressed peoples around the world are looking towards 
it with a growing hope and confidence. 


Lisa Macdonald and Lara Pullin are activists with the Australia- 
Venezuela Solidarity Network (http:/Avww.venezuelasolidarity.org) 
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A people’s constitution 
for Aotearoa? 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 


Last year the United Nations produced a Declaration on the Rights 
of Indigenous People which had been 24 years in the drafting. It was 
finally presented to the UN General Assembly to be ratified. The 
vote: 143 for and only 4 against. The countries that opposed this 
reasonable, but far from radical, declaration were the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Maori in this country were outraged. Dr Pita Sharples, Maori Party 
co-leader, said it was "shameful to the extreme, that New Zealand 
voted against the outlawing of discrimination against Indigenous 
People; voted against justice, dignity and fundamental freedoms for 
all." 

The reason Helen Clark’s Labour government gave for voting 
against the declaration was that the definitions of self-determination 
extended to the exclusive control of territorial resources. This, they 
said, threatened the sovereignty of the nation state. Echoing claims 
made by former National Party leader Don Brash in his infamous 
"race speech" of 2004, the government claimed that the UN 
declaration was "discriminatory" and could see "separatist minorities 
breaking up countries". 

Following Labour’s move to legislate away the right of Maori to 
have claims to the seabed and foreshore heard in the courts, the 
decision to oppose the UN’s declaration on indigenous rights was at 
least consistent. 

Over the last two decades the Treaty of Waitangi and the "principle 
of partnership" between Maori and the Crown has been progressively 
worked into NZ’s constitutional framework. But Labour, supported 
by National, has though its recent actions given a clear message: the 
principles of the Treaty, and any rights Maori assumed under the law, 
will have secondary status to the sovereign power of the nation state, 
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particularly as exercised by the government executive. In recent Acts 
of Parliament references to the Treaty have been stripped back. 

Where does this leave Maori? Is the idea of partnership between 
Maori and the Crown a fallacy? Is the struggle for tino rangatiratanga 
always going to be quashed by the power of the state? And does the 
struggle for Maori self-determination threaten the rights of other 
people living in NZ, as Labour and National politicians claim? 

What’s being asserted by the two main parties is a highly 
centralised view of power and authority within the nation state. This 
is the assumption that’s currently framing the mainstream debate 
about the Treaty and Maori rights. 

But there’s an alternative to this centralised model, which is a 
state where sovereignty is devolved downwards to the people, to local 
communities, including indigenous people. It’s this model of 
decentralised power which is being practically implemented today in 
Venezuela. Mass democratic mechanisms like nationwide Communal 
Councils are beginning to put sovereignty in the hands of the people. 
These achievements are positively impacting on Venezuela’s 
indigenous peoples. 

These historic developments are proving that the kind of 
sovereignty and respect demanded by Maori in NZ is possible within 
a decentralised constitutional framework that empowers all grassroots 
people. For that reason what’s happening in Venezuela is well worth 
looking at. 


The struggle in Latin America 


In recent years there’s been a revolt against neo-liberalism across 
Latin America. Indigenous people have been at the forefront of these 
struggles. Most famously in Bolivia, where indigenous people bravely 
and successfully resisted through direct action the privatisation of 
water — the so called Cochabamba "Water Wars" of 2001. The 
movement has since elected Bolivia’s first indigenous president, Evo 
Morales, who is seeking to push through radical reforms that will 
benefit indigenous and other grassroots people. 
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But it’s in Venezuela where a social justice movement has been 
the strongest and most successful. This has opened the way for real 
advances for indigenous people. 

In 1998 Hugo Chavez, a former army officer, was elected president 
of Venezuela. The victory of Chavez, a hugely popular figure among 
Venezuela’s poor, kick-started a political and social challenge to the 
old Venezuelan society. 

The dominant oil industry has been wrestled from the hands of a 
corrupt Venezuelan elite in partnership with international 
corporations. Billions of dollars that used to be plundered yearly by 
the rich and powerful is now being used to improve the lives of 
Venezuela’s poorest. 

Venezuela’s 535,000 indigenous people (2.1% of the population), 
belonging to 35 distinct tribal communities, have been right behind 
the reforms carried out by Chavez and have been active in the 
movement. 

Like the rest of Latin America, Venezuela has a bloody history of 
colonial oppression: mass killing, slavery and land confiscation — but 
there’s also been a proud history of resistance. In 1990s the movement 
of indigenous people demanding their basic human rights grew in 
strength across Latin America. An important umbrella organisation 
of Venezuela’s indigenous peoples, the Venezuelan National Indian 
Council (CONIVE), was established in 1989. The groups aim was to 
defend indigenous land and resources from commercial exploitation 
by big business. 

Crucial to the ongoing support indigenous people have shown 
Chavez — both independently and through collective organisations 
like CONIVE - was the process of re-writing Venezuela’s constitution 
in 1999. This placed indigenous rights within an overall vision of a 
fairer society. 


A new people’s constitution 


In Latin America there’s been a history of countries changing their 
constitutions, a reflection of often intense political struggles. Some of 
these constitutional changes have been imposed from above by elites 
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looking to secure their 
control of society. Others 
have been driven by 
pressure from below and 
have been progressive. 

Sujatha Fernandes, an 
observer of the consti- 
tutional struggles in 
Venezuela and Bolivia, has 
noted: "The act of rewriting 
the constitution is certainly 
not a new phenomemnon. 
Latin American countries 
have been through many 
constitutions and reforms 
of the constitution. But 
rewriting the constitution 
has taken on special President Chavez holds a copy of the 
significance across Latin 1999 Venezuelan Constitution 
America during this 
moment as the bearer of hopes for a changed social and political 
order” (Democracy and Constitutional Reform, 6 June 2007). Since 
the early 1990s grassroots people in a number of Latin American 
countries have demanded constituent assemblies. 

Constitutional changes, as opposed to just electing a new 
government, do offer the possibility of profound change, which has 
been motivation of grassroots people in Latin America. A comparison 
could be made to New Zealanders voting for MMP in 1993. This was 
a constitutional change to the political process which was driven by 
mass distrust of politicians and the political system. 

The focus of Chavez’s 1998 presidential campaign was to write a 
new Venezuelan constitution. It was the wave of support for this idea 
that swept Chavez to power. His first decree as president was to call 
a referendum asking the people if they wanted to hold national 
elections for a Constituent Assembly. 92% of voters said yes. 

In 1999 the people elected 131 representatives to Venezuela’s 
Constituent Assembly. The assembly was charged with drafting the 
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new constitution. Successful candidates came mostly from Chavez’s 
own party, and included many people with long records of advocating 
for human rights. 

The work of drafting the new constitution was largely done 
through 22 commissions focusing on different aspects of the 
constitution. The commissions actively sought the input of grassroots 
organisations and social movements. 

The finalised draft was agreed by the Constituent Assembly and 
presented to the people of Venezuela in a national referendum. In 
December 1999 the Constitution of the Bolivarian Republic of 
Venezuela was ratified by 71% of voters. 

The constitution emphasises values of "liberty, independence, 
peace, solidarity, the common good, democracy". It challenges the 
neo-liberal basis for the attacks on grassroots people that had marked 
Venezuelan politics in the 80s and 90s. 

"Many of the progressive changes incorporated into the new 
[ Venezuelan] constitution", writes Fernandes, "reflected struggles that 
had been waged for several decades by a range of social movements. 
These included self-management, citizen participation, and the 
principle of co-responsibility". (Democracy and Constitutional 
Reform, 6 June 2007) 

The constitution enshrines free quality healthcare and free 
education as human rights guaranteed to all. It also makes provision 
for models of "participatory democracy". 


Indigenous people help write the constitution 


Three seats on the Constituent Assembly were reserved for 
indigenous leaders who took responsibility for leading discussions 
on what rights for indigenous people should be written into the 
constitution. The Venezuelan National Indian Council (CONIVE) 
lent its support and was deeply involved in writing the draft. 

In the Explanation of Motives for the Bolivarian Constitution of 
Venezuela, a preamble to the Chapters and Articles of the constitution, 
it says that the Chapter on indigenous rights "gives wide recognition 
to the existence of the indigenous peoples, their organisational forms, 
cultures and their own languages, as well as their habitats and ancestral 
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rights to the lands which they have traditionally occupied and which 
are indispensable in guaranteeing their biological and sociocultural 
continuity, lands which also carry a sacred status. All of this implies a 
profound change in the political and juridicial perspective governing 
the country." 

The preamble goes on to say: "indigenous lands are inalienable, 
cannot be sold and non-transferable and it is up to the State jointly 
with indigenous peoples to demarcate said lands." And "indigenous 
peoples have the right to maintain and promote their economic 
practices, and, as a result, no development plans and projects alien to 
their interests and needs will be imposed." 

To get an idea of the gains made by indigenous peoples through 
the writing of the new constitution its worth presenting Chapter VIII: 
On the Rights of the Indigenous Peoples in full: 


Article 119: The State recognizes the existence of indigenous 
peoples and communities, their social, political and economic 
organization, their cultures, practices and customs, languages 
and religions, as well as their habitat and original rights to the 
lands they ancestrally and traditionally occupy, and which are 
necessary to develop and guarantee their way of life. It shall be 
the responsibility of the National Executive, with the participation 
of the native peoples, to demarcate and guarantee the right to 
collective ownership of their lands, which shall be inalienable, 
not subject to the law of limitations and nontransferable, in 
accordance with this Constitution and the law. 


Article 120: Exploitation by the State of the natural resources in 
indigenous habitats shall be carried out without harming the 
cultural, social and economic integrity of such habitats, and 
likewise subject to prior information and consultation with the 
indigenous communities concerned. Profits from such 
exploitation by the indigenous peoples are subject to the 
Constitution and the law. 


Article 121: Indigenous peoples have the right to maintain and 
develop their ethnic and cultural entity, world view, values, 
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spirituality and sacred places of worship. The State shall promote 
the appreciation and dissemination of the cultural manifestations 
of the indigenous peoples, who have the right to their own 
education, and an education system of an intercultural and 
bilingual nature, taking into account their special social and 
cultural characteristics, values and traditions. 


Article 122: Indigenous peoples have the right to a full health 
system that takes into consideration their practices and cultures. 
The State shall recognize their traditional medicine and 
supplementary forms of therapy, subject to principles of bioethics. 


Article 123: Indigenous peoples have the right to maintain and 
promote their own economic practices based on reciprocity, 
solidarity and exchange; their traditional productive activities 
and their participation in the national economy, and to define 
their priorities. Indigenous peoples have the right to professional 
training services and to participate in the preparation, 
implementation and management of specific training programs 
and technical and financial assistance services to strengthen 
their economic activities within the framework of sustainable 
local development. The State shall guarantee to workers 
belonging to indigenous peoples the enjoyment of the rights 
granted under labour legislation. 


Article 124: Collective intellectual property rights in the 
knowledge, technologies and innovations of indigenous peoples 
are guaranteed and protected. Any activity relating to genetic 
resources and the knowledge associated with the same, shall 
pursue collective benefits. The registry of patents on this ancestral 
knowledge and these resources is prohibited. 


Article 125: Indigenous peoples have the right to participate in 
politics. The State shall guarantee indigenous representation in 
the National Assembly and the deliberating organs of federal 
and local entities with an indigenous population, in accordance 
with law. 
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Article 126: Indigenous peoples, as cultures with ancestral roots, 
are part of the Nation, the State and the Venezuelan people, 
which is one, sovereign and indivisible. In accordance with this 
Constitution, they have the duty of safeguarding the integrity 
and sovereignty of the nation. 


Venezuela’s 1999 constitution marked the first time that the country’s 
history of racism and oppression has been addressed in any 
meaningful way. The self organisation of indigenous people, connected 
to widespread grassroots anger directed at Venezuela’s corrupt elites, 
gave Chavez and people around him the political direction and 
confidence to promote these positive changes in the rights of 
indigenous people. 

In turn, the leadership given by Chavez, combined with the fully 
democratic process which entrusted people to participate and then 
collectively vote on a new constitution, meant that grassroots people 
identified strongly with the entire content of the constitution, including 
the significant rights granted to Venezuela’s "first peoples". 

The writing of the new constitution had an uplifting affect on 
grassroots struggles. Ordinary Venezuelans carried around with them 
copies of the constitution, which were printed in their millions. 

The 1999 constitution became a "weapon" in the hands of the 
people. It was invoked in community and local struggles against 
corrupt members of the bureaucracy, landlords and business bosses 
opposed to the new rights granted to grassroots Venezuelans. 

Identification with the constitution has been strong among 
indigenous people. Carolina Penaranda, a student in Toromo who 
belongs to the Jukpa tribe, expresses a common attitude: "We the 
indigenous people were not taken into account before. Today with 
this government we are in the constitution and have that to defend us". 


Indigenous people and communal power 


The 1999 constitution was just the start of the process of changing 
Venezuelan society, what followed has deepened those advances, and 
begun to expand the concepts of solidarity, equality and democracy. 
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A key mechanism for encouraging people to participate and drive 
the transformation of Venezuela was the social missions introduced 
by the Chavez government in 2003. The missions channeled the oil 
revenue of the fully nationalised state oil company (PDVSA) into 
health, education and welfare programmes for poor Venezuelans. The 
missions, mainly run by volunteers or "Chavistas", established a direct 
link between the Chavez government and the people, by-passing the 
old corrupt bureaucratic structures of the Venezuelan state. 

Mission Guaicaipuro was named after a 16th century indigenous 
leader who resisted Spanish colonial forces. The aim of Mission 
Guaicaipuro has been to ensure the indigenous rights written down 
in the 1999 constitution become a reality. Securing collective 
indigenous land titles was a priority, as well as mobilising to defend 
the rights and resources of indigenous people from corporate 
exploitation. The Mission Guaicaipuro has also had the task of making 
sure the benefits of the other social missions reached indigenous and 
peasant communities. 

Under the 1999 constitution, idle and uncultivated land could be 
taken over and used productively for social benefit. Through the 
Mission Guaicaipuro, working with other indigenous organisations, 
and often alongside non-indigenous small farmers, large monopoly 
farms have been broken up and redistributed to landless people. This 
has been an important step towards Venezuela achieving food security 
through independent localised food production. 

As important as the missions have been, the really significant 
advances came with the passing of the Communal Council Law in 
April 2006. The law was consistent with the 1999 constitution but 
significantly built on it. The law says the Communal Councils will 
"represent the means through which the organised masses can take 
over the direct administration of policies and projects that are created 
in response to the needs and aspirations of the communities, in the 
construction of a fair and just society". Like the missions, the 
Communal Councils are directly funded from nationalised oil revenues. 

What’s important about the Communal Councils is that 
sovereignty is being shifted to grassroots communities, to local 
inhabitants in cities, towns and rural areas. They’re different from 
city, district and regional councils in NZ in that they’re based on 
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indigenous peoples 


principles of participatory democracy. Everyone in the community 
(between 200 and 400 families) can take part in decisions over the 
allocation of resources and other decisions affecting people in the 
community. Individuals elected to positions of responsibility are 
recallable. Regular open assemblies of the whole community are the 
highest decision making forums. Today over 18,000 Communal 
Councils exist across Venezuela. 

The Communal Councils have started to shift the centre of 
sovereignty from the government executive to the people themselves. 
Unsurprisingly, indigenous people in Venezuela have been quick to 
grasp their potential. In late 2007 the number of Indigenous 
Communal Councils had reached 800. 


The struggle in Venezuela continues 


To deepen the transformation of Venezuelan society and its power 
relationships, Chavez in 2007 called for an "explosion of communal 
power". That announcement was later accompanied by Chavez’s 
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proposal for a "socialist constitution of Venezuela", which would 
involve specific reforms to the 1999 constitution. 

The proposed reforms would have given more power and 
autonomy to the Communal Councils. The reforms, unfortunately, 
were narrowly defeated in a nationwide referendum earlier this year. 
This defeat, characterised by activists in Venezuela as a temporary 
set back, was largely the result of an extensive disinformation 
campaign organised by corporate and political elites in Venezuela 
and internationally. 

The struggle in Venezuela continues, and today power hangs in 
the balance. The contest is between the old forces of domination who 
are fighting to defend a society where power is concentrated in the 
hands of the wealthy classes and a vision of society which is 
democratic, equitable and just. The final outcome cannot be known, 
but what’s been achieved so far is of profound importance to the 
struggle by all peoples for sovereignty and equality. 

The rights of indigenous peoples in Venezuela are being protected 
and advanced within a constitutional framework that encourages the 
decentralisation of power through concrete mechanisms: the missions, 
Communal Councils and workplace committees. Greater indigenous 
autonomy exists within the framework of greater autonomy for all. 
In this context there’s no question of "special treatment" for one 
group or another. 

There’s a long way to go, in terms of winning the ideas and also 
implementing and securing the decentralisation of power in practice, 
but events are moving in a positive direction. 

What’s happening in Venezuela is inspiring indigenous people 
around the world. From 2003 onwards Venezuela has played host to 
an annual International Encounter of Resistance and Solidarity of 
Indigenous and Peasant Peoples. Maori leaders and activists should 
seriously look at attending this international meeting of indigenous 
minds to learn first hand from people who are part of the revolutionary 
process transforming Venezuelan society. 

That transformation is seeing new ideas about sovereignty emerge 
which are empowering indigenous peoples. Are there lessons for 
Maori and other grassroots people in Aotearoa? 
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The New Zealand state: the centralised operation of power 


Since the signing of the Treaty of Waitangi in 1840 the British Empire 
and then the independent British colony of NZ, and finally the modern 
nation state, have sought to establish a centralised authority. This 
authority has had an evolving constitutional basis, as written into the 
"laws of the land", but force has remained the final protector of 
that sovereignty. 

Force has been used to crush the armed resistance of Maori 
defending their land, just as it’s been used to break workers’ strikes. 
The forces of the state have been used to assert particular interests — 
which is the model of capitalist production and private property that’s 
been the dominant economic force throughout the world since the 
mid-19th century. At the heart of the system is an oppressive 
relationship between those who control wealth and resources and 
those who don’t. 

It was the global development of capitalism which led to the fully 
realised nation state as we experience it today, where political, legal 
and military power is centralised. Any society based on unequal access 
to wealth and resources must construct a model of state power that 
works to preserve the rule of the dominating class against those who 
would resist. History from Babylon, Rome to Washington shows us 
that this is the case. Maori know this only too well — the racist targeting 
of the small community of Ruatoki a recent reminder. 

As no society can hold together long through force alone, gaining 
compliance and acceptance of structural inequalities through laws, 
institutions and ideas is vital. The nation state of NZ must achieve 
some kind of constitutional authority in the eyes of masses of people. 
How it does this is an ongoing issue for the elite classes, who must 
constantly win the "battle of ideas" in response to constantly changing 
circumstances. 


The changing place of the Treaty 


A mass movement of Maori demanding justice and their rights in the 
latter part of the 20th century was a problem for this country’s rulers. 
One of the questions the movement was asking was: what is the place 
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A stained-glass window in Rotorua depicts the signing of Te Tiriti 


of the Treaty of Waitangi in NZ? Was it a "fraud", as one slogan used 
by Maori activists from the 1970s claimed, or could Maori put 
collective pressure on the NZ state to "honour the treaty"? 

NZ’s elite classes would have preferred the Treaty be consigned 
to the dustbin of history. The parliament of 1877, made up of European 
businessmen, had dismissed the Treaty of Waitangi as a "simple 
nullity". This was the position it held for nearly one hundred years. 

Faced with an escalating and well supported movement of Maori 
demanding justice, NZ’s elites had a decision to make. Simply ignore 
the demands of Maori and risk an intensification of protest that would 
destabilise the nation state, or seek to absorb and appease the anger 
of Maori. With some political differences between the major players, 
it was the latter strategy that became the preferred option. This has 
enabled Maori to achieve some gains within the political and social 
framework of NZ society. 

Obviously the Treaty of Waitangi could not now be ignored. While 
the Treaty itself has never been passed into law, and so does not have 
any legal status itself, the "principle of partnership" between Maori 
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and the Crown has been defined through Acts of parliament and court 
rulings since the 1970s. It was this "principle of partnership" that a 
Privy Council ruling in 1994 claimed was most important, not the 
precise wording of the original treaty. A new constitutional framework 
emerged whereby the state was bound to "consult" with Maori on 
most decisions of government, and the state must seek to redress 
past breaches of the Treaty. 

From being a "simple nullity", the Treaty is now referenced in a 
number of major Acts of Parliament (including the Treaty of Waitangi 
Act 1975, Constitution Act 1986, State Sector Act 1988, New Zealand 
Bill of Rights Act 1990, and Resource Management Act 1991). The 
Treaty went from being completely outside of NZ’s constitutional 
framework to being referred to by many Maori and the government 
as this country’s "founding document". This was a major political shift. 


A one-sided partnership 


However, for Maori remotely involved in treaty settlement 
negotiations — or just dealing with various government institutions at 
a national or local level —it’s been obvious that what existed on paper 
didn’t square with reality. The partnership between the Crown and 
Maori has been one-sided. 

Combined with the devastating impact of neo-liberal policies on 
working class Maori post-1984, there’s been lots of scepticism among 
Maori as to whether the NZ state is really a good "Treaty partner". 

The fact is, the state controls the process of consultation. It may 
look like the consultation process descends from the highest peaks 
of government down to the local city council or government 
department office, but the centralised sovereign power of the state 
descends each step of the way. The prime minister, government 
department or city council can listen or not as they see fit. 

In 2002 the government, though the Corrections Department, 
consulted local Maori about building a prison at Ngawha near 
Kaikohe in Northland, but were selective as to who they consulted 
with. They ignored the majority of Maori who opposed a prison being 
built on a significant cultural site. Examples like this are numerous. 
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Despite the Treaty being "hot-wired" into the constitution, 
ultimate sovereignty has remained with the state. Dr Rawiri Taonui 
has summarised the situation like this: "while the Treaty does afford 
Maori some protection, for the most part the Crown unilaterally 
decides Treaty policy." (‘Unburdening future generations’, NZ Herald, 
8 October 2007) 

The problem for Maori is that the "principle of partnership" 
conflicts with the logic of capitalist development and expansion which 
the NZ state is designed to protect. It’s this reality that shattered the 
illusion of partnership between the Crown and Maori in 2003. 


Foreshore and seabed tussle shatters the illusion 


That year, the Labour government moved quickly to pass legislation 
stopping Maori claims to the resources of the foreshore and seabed 
being contested in the courts. Maori called it a 21st century 
confiscation. The decision set off a shockwave which has transformed 
the political and constitutional framework of this country. 

The original Court of Appeal ruling that Maori claims to customary 
foreshore title could go to the Maori Land Court was a threat to the 
state’s power to control and allocate the country’s resources however 
it likes. Big business, the main benefactors of this resource allocation, 
threw their considerable weight into the debate, pressuring the 
government to bar any possibility of Maori claiming rights to the 
seabed and foreshore. 

What was at stake was not "protecting" access to the beach on 
the weekend but the sovereign right of the state to allocate the 
resources of the country to private corporations. The truth of this 
soon became apparent. In 2005, the government moved to grant 
licences to mine the ironsands stretching from Wanganui to the 
Kaipara Harbour, against the wishes of Maori, environmentalists and 
communities. In the same year, Crown Minerals allowed Seafield 
Resources Ltd to conduct gold exploration of the seabed off the west 
coast of the South Island. And the government has been busy mapping 
and exploring the ocean depths for income generating resources which 
it can flick on to national and international companies. 
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Demanding sovereignty: the 2004 seabed hikoi 


As Maria Bargh from Victoria University has said: "It is difficult to 
imagine how creating a system to exploit the foreshore and seabed for 
monetary gain, including increasing mining of the foreshore and seabed 
(activity which is generally destructive of the environment and of eco- 
systems), might contribute to a concept of ‘protection’. It is clear from 
these projects that the exploitation of the foreshore and seabed in this 
way is not a random and unexpected development but rather part of 
a broader agenda of privatization, commercialization, and extension 
of the market mechanism, consistent with policies which the 
Government has pursued for some time and which played a key role 
in its unwavering intention to legislate." 

The capitalist state of NZ — through its loyal servants in the Labour 
government — was compelled to act in the way that it did when 
sovereignty was threatened by legal interpretations of Maori rights 
under the Treaty. 

According to Maori activist and lawyer, Moana Jackson, Labour’s 
complex legislation entrenched a "redefinition of tino rangatiratanga 
as little more than an ability to exercise a quasi-management role in 
areas which it chooses... At best Maori will be consulted on foreshore 
issues but the decisions will be made by others, just as Maori were 
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consulted on the policy but a decision has now been made that ignores 
what was said". (NZ Herald, 19 December 2003) 

Maori anger fused into a collective mood of determination to 
protest the government’s confiscation, leading to the impressive hikoi 
that shook the political elites in Wellington. From this the Maori Party 
was formed, quickly establishing itself as a major political force. 

Following the foreshore and seabed debacle came Don Brash’s 
"race speech" at Orewa in early 2004. Brash accused the government 
of granting "special privileges" to Maori and argued that "race-based 
funding" should stop. Brash hoped to create divisions amongst 
working class New Zealanders by encouraging a backlash against 
Maori, which he hoped he could ride to power in the 2005 election. 

Labour reacted to this political danger by moving away from 
Treaty-based policies which had been the bedrock of the relationship 
built up over many years between Maori and the Labour Party. The 
decision not to vote for the UN declaration on the rights of indigenous 
people confirmed this policy direction. 

Still, the collective spirit and resolve of Maori cannot be ignored. 
Labour politicians cannot escape this truth. The "Treelords" deal 
worth $500 million is a calculated attempt by Labour’s leaders to 
appease Maori anger in election year. The size of the deal, however, 
has set an important precedent. Other iwi and hapu will now push 
for similar sized settlements in the years ahead. Treaty settlements 
will therefore remain an important front in the struggle of flaxroots 
Maori to achieve justice. 


A new "constitution for the 21st century"? 


The "Treelords" deal won’t fully cover over the rupture that’s occurred 
between Maori and the Labour Party as a result of the seabed and 
foreshore confiscation. And because both Labour and National have 
backed away from the Treaty as NZ’s "founding document", Maori 
have been forced to look very closely at the constitution and the place 
of the Treaty of Waitangi. 

Maria Bargh has drawn the conclusion that "the inadequacy in 
our constitutional arrangements requires a change in approach — a 
new game plan: constitutional change." 
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The idea of "constitutional change" is something that the Maori 
Party has also been raising repeatedly in press releases, speeches and 
policy papers. 

But neither Labour nor National, while essentially agreeing that 
the continued incorporation of the Treaty into NZ’s constitutional 
framework was over — and in fact would be actively undermined — 
have been willing to talk too much about constitutional issues. 

A forgotten part of Brash’s "Orewa speech" was his call for a 
new "constitution for the 21st century". John Key and the National 
Party today haven’t pushed on with this idea. Why not? 

They understand that any call for a new "constitutional of the 
21st century" promoted by National could set off a mass constitutional 
debate involving parties across the political spectrum. This would 
spread the debate outwards to all people in NZ. At present the 
constitutional debate is happening, in the media, within political 
parties and other organisations, but it’s very much at the edges of 
mainstream political debate — where National wants it to stay. 

A mass constitutional debate would raise all sorts of thorny issues 
for the elites of this country who’ve steamrolled a neo-liberal 
corporate agenda through NZ society, affecting everyone and every 
private and public institution, from electricity companies to 
kindergartens, from hospitals to art galleries. 

Any mass debate on the subject of NZ’s constitution could quickly 
undermine the neo-liberal consensus that National and Labour 
politicians have worked so hard to hardwire into the structures of 
NZ society in the face of majority opposition. 

So while there’s constitutional uncertainty the ruling elites are 
wary of endorsing a process which they might not be able to control. 
Politicians and business leaders know there’s anger amongst 
grassroots people, who feel disenfranchised and alienated from 
decision making, and who are battling to maintain a decent living 
standard. While constitutional uncertainty is worrying for the 
country’s elites — and there’s disagreement over what to do about it — 
for grassroots people there’s an opportunity to grasp. 

Maori, Pakeha, Pacific Island peoples, Indians, Chinese — all people 
of different ethnicities living in this country — share common beliefs 
when it comes to basic human rights, fairness and equality. We would 
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all have a lot to gain from a mass constitutional debate which puts 
those shared values front and centre. 

In a speech in 2005, Maori Party co-leader Tariana Turia said that 
central to the growth and maturing of this country was "the 
opportunity for comprehensive discussion led by the citizens of 
Aotearoa" on the Treaty of Waitangi and the constitution. "New 
Zealanders have had enough of government-led inquiries," she said. 

Replacing an ad-hoc, contradictory, and "top down" constitutional 
framework with a holistic, equitable, democratic, grassroots driven 
constitution is something that Maori and non-Maori can be thinking 
about. The constitutional struggles in Venezuela, while unique to that 
country and untranslatable directly to any other, offers us a practical 
model to study and consider. 


The decentralisation of sovereignty: for people and planet 


All people currently living in NZ experience the law and the powers 
of the state as something alien and beyond their control. It’s the idea 
that laws and power always presses down on people which is being 
challenged in Venezuela today. The struggle is freeing peoples’ minds 
as much as anything, to think of sovereignty and the law as something 
that truly rests with the people. 

In Venezuela the re-founding of the constitution has been a 
popular process mobilising the majority of the population. Key to 
this has been a new constitution which has explicitly challenged neo- 
liberal policies and corporate control of society. 

Most importantly, the decentralisation of power that’s being 
pursued through the Communal Councils and other grassroots 
democratic organisations is a model of sovereignty that’s empowering 
to local communities, both indigenous and non-indigenous. Such a 
model of mass participatory democracy offers a possible solution to 
reconciling kawanatanga and rangatiratanga for Maori and other 
grassroots people in Aotearoa. Devolving power downwards brings 
sovereignty to everyone. 

This is crucial in another way. The sovereignty that indigenous 
people are demanding around the world fits with a system of localised 
food and energy production controlled "by people for the people" 
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that the best ecologists are advocating as a solution to climate change. 
Localised organic food systems combined with local energy 
production (solar power, wind turbines and other sustainable 
technologies) would slash the greenhouse gas emissions produced 
by centralised industrial food and energy production. Resources in 
the hands of people and managed democratically through "collective 
assemblies" would shift power away from the combined forces of the 
state and the market which have taken the planet to the brink of 
environmental catastrophe. 

Important mobilising synergies are therefore possible between 
the struggle for tino rangatiratanga and ecological sanity. Indigenous 
and environmental struggles demanding sovereignty for grassroots 
communities is part of a global struggle to save people and planet. 

Such an orientation would empower flaxroots Maori who are often 
at odds with a new class of Maori corporate warriors who want to use 
land and resources to generate "export dollars" and "expense accounts". 

Maori activist and lawyer Annette Sykes believes the Treelords 
deal is underpinned by a "corporate model of management" which 
won’t see benefits flow to all Maori equally. She asks whether this 
model will "respect all rangatira in the tribal community, women and 
children alike, and ensure an active participation by those affected by 
decision making processes around land use and benefit distribution?" 
(‘The Sovereignty Debate? Has it been silenced?’, 29 June 2008) 

Sykes believes Central North Island iwi are at a "crossroads in 
their journey to protect their sovereignty and self-determination". 
While there’s a very real danger of corporate capture, Treaty 
settlements like the Treelords deal could also be an opportunity for 
flaxroots Maori to assert their rangatiratanga. 

Maori managing resources collectively and sustainably for the 
benefit of people equally would be a serious challenge to the 
dominance of the market. This, in turn, could spread out to other 
communities in Aotearoa. 


A grassroots re-founding of the constitution of Aotearoa 


The struggle by millions of grassroots people in Venezuela has 
launched into the world new ways of thinking about sovereignty. And 
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the Venezuelan experience of Communal Councils and indigenous 
empowerment shows us that the struggle for greater democracy and 
sovereignty has to be linked to a collective struggle against corporate 
power. Only this twin strategy can mobilise masses of people to bring 
about real change. 

NZ’s constitution is currently a hodge-podge of different Acts and 
legal rulings that aren’t part of the mass consciousness of New 
Zealanders. Constitutional uncertainty, combined with grassroots 
anger among people of all races, mass mistrust of politicians, looming 
environmental and economic crisis, is opening up space for a collective 
struggle to reshape the constitution of this country. 

No re-founding of the constitution can happen without the mass 
participation of all grassroots people, and no fair and equitable 
constitution can be achieved in Aotearoa without the agreement of 
tangata whenua. Te Tiriti o Waitangi, as this country’s first 
constitutional document, would need to be an important pillar of any 
new constitution. But the Treaty can only rise to its true status and 
achieve mass buy-in if it’s part of a much wider re-founding of the 
constitution based on principles of humanity, ecology, co-operation, 
equity and democracy. 

Changing the constitution 
will require a partnership 
forged "from below" between 
Maori and other grassroots 
people. Iwi and hapu working 
alongside unions, community 
organisations, environmental 
groups, and grassroots political 
parties could ignite a 
movement that challenges the 
centralised model of power 
that NZ’s_ rulers are 
determined to hang on to. 

Political elites have been 
playing with the constitution for 
over 160 years —it’s time for the 
people to have a go. 
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Australian government to 
force Aborigines off their land 


by JAY FLETCHER & PETER ROBSON 


On June 21, Australian Indigenous Affairs minister Jenny Macklin 
announced that her government would begin to end funding for 
infrastructure to remote Northern Territory (NT) Aboriginal 
communities that she deemed were “economically unviable”. This is 
the Rudd Labor government’s first major attack on Aboriginal land 
rights since taking power. 

Macklin’s comments were made on the first anniversary of the 
NT intervention. The following day, there were nation-wide protests 
against the racist Howard-era policy which has allowed for a massive 
police and military invasion into remote Aboriginal communities. The 
policy also promotes new forms of social control, such as the 
quarantining of welfare, in a supposed bid to end child abuse. 

A year ago, many Aboriginal activists condemned the policy as a 
“racist land grab”, and argued that the sudden concern about child 
abuse was a smokescreen for policies that would allow Aboriginal 
people to be pushed off their land. The legislation passed didn’t even 
mention the words “child” or “children”. 

Following the Rudd government’s apology to the Stolen 
Generation in January, many had high hopes that Canberra would 
break with past policies concerning Aboriginal Australia. But 
Macklin’s comments reveal that this is not the case. 

Macklin said that communities that failed to attract private capital 
should no longer receive federal funding for infrastructure, and that 
people from such “unviable” communities would be “encouraged” 
to move to larger communities. 

Already communities are struggling to meet peoples’ basic needs: 
the Ngaanyatjarra Council, which manages 11 of Western Australia’s 
Aboriginal communities, says it will struggle to deliver water, power 
and sewerage services to residents after a federal government decision 
to cut its funding. 
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According to the Northern Lands Council, there are 
approximately 600 communities across the NT: nearly half the 
territory is owned by Aboriginal people compared to just 14% 
nationally. Some 60,000 Aboriginal and Torres Straight Islander 
people live in the NT, about 29% of the territory’s population, 
compared to 2.4% nationally. 

In the 19th century, Aboriginal people across remote Australia 
congregated around European missions because missionaries would 
provide food, water and other provisions. By the 20th century huge 
reserves, such as Yuendumu and Papunya, were built to contain the 
settlements and became convenient sites for the missions’ 
assimilationist policies, which were pursued intensely through the 
1930s and °40s. 

Governments used the large reserves to train Aboriginal people 
in menial labour, discouraging their nomadic, subsistence-based way 
of life that existed before the European invasion and settlement. The 
reserves continued to grow, maintained by Commonwealth and 
territory rule, and virtually became Aboriginal townships. 
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From 1960 to 1975, Aboriginal people started to receive welfare 
payments separate to what they were given through the reserves. 

The Aboriginal Land Rights (Northern Territory) Act, 1976, 
recognised the rights of Aboriginal people to claim land and manage 
the resources of that land through land councils. 

By 1977, 20% of the NT was Aboriginal-owned and the people 
sought to move away from the reserves and stations back to the land. 
This is referred to as the “outstation” or “homeland” movement. This 
was in part a way of appeasing the European legal system by proving 
their continued ownership and use of land. 

Individual land councils were built, and self-determination became 
the predominant force. Small communities spread across the NT, 
setting themselves up from anywhere between 16 to 80.5 kilometres 
out from the original stations. 

At first, funding flowed to these communities from the 
Commonwealth government, with the NT government funding the 
remote townships they gathered around. These settlements were seen 
as a way for Aboriginal people to develop their local economies, and 
maintain their traditions and culture as their role in the workforce 
increased. It was never seen, by those who advocated it, as the creation 
of Aboriginal “ghettos”, but as a way for Aborigines to become 
economic equals with the rest of Australia. 

However, as communities’ land rights began to be frustrated by 
political pressure from pastoral lobbyists and, later, conservative 
politicians, the communities lost support for their land claims. 

The remote communities have struggled for years, with little 
funding — territory or federal — and barely any infrastructure. 

Macklin’s directive that communities only receive funding if they 
are judged to be “economically viable” ignores the dire poverty that 
these communities have been forced to endure, the result, largely, of 
a lack of government support over many decades. 

By declaring communities “economically unviable”, the Rudd 
government is destroying some of the most vital vestiges of native 
title in the country — the continuous connection to land for a start — 
and shattering the hopes of those who believed that Labor would 
work to improve Aboriginal rights and living standards. 
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FEEDBACK 


Send a letter (500 words max) on any topic to UNITY letters, Box 13-685, 
Auckland or daphlawless @randomstatic.net 


Greens blow it 


The Greens had their chance to put some real excitement into the 
election campaign at their annual conference at Queen's Birthday 
weekend. And they muffed it. 

Rumour had it, leading up to the conference, that the Greens were 
going to call for price controls on milk for domestic consumption. 
While this would not have had nearly as much of an impact on working 
people's skyrocketing food bills as —say -RAM's proposal to remove 
GST from food, it would have been at least a small step. Plus, it would 
have fired a warning shot across the bows of big agribusiness, easily 
New Zealand's number 1 producer of greenhouse emissions. 

And what did Green leader Jeanette Fitzsimmons finally announce 
in her speech? That she was going to (get this) ask Fonterra nicely to 
bring milk prices down. 

This is exactly why the Green Party has reached the limits of its 
claim to be any sort of radical alternative to the two-party duopoly. 
Even a tiny and easily achievable goal has to be trashed if it gives the 
appearance of bucking the almighty free market in any way. The 
Rubicon was crossed on this issue when they endorsed Labour's plan 
for "emissions trading" - also known as bribing big business not to 
wreck the planet quite so quickly. 

Of course, the Greens are behind the eight-ball in this campaign 
anyway. They've traded off most of their distinctiveness and radical 
image (let alone any radical policies) to become "acceptable coalition 
partners for Labour". Those with long memories might remember 
what happened when the Alliance did that ten years ago. Why exactly 
should struggling families vote for the Greens if it's just Labour 
policies with extra political correctness? 

And this has happened with the Green's so-called "social justice" 
wing (represented by such high fliers as co-leader Russel Norman 
and MP Sue Bradford) in ascendancy. If the "blue-green" wing 
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(represented by people like ex-MP Mike Ward, who did his best to 
stop Russel Norman taking over Nandor Tanczos's seat in Parliament) 
had their way, it would be even worse, and we might be seeing the 
Greens emulate their German cousins and hooking up with the right. 

The Green leadership have been inside the bubble of Parliament 
for twelve years now — long enough to "go native" and forget that 
there's a real world of real working people with real hardships out 
there. Only that can explain why Jeanette Fitzsimmon's speech went 
out of its way to tick off who they seem to think are their real enemies 
— Parliamentary journalists like Guyon Espiner. Certainly those 
people don't particularly like the Greens, but then the Parliamentary 
media are in the entertainment business above all and the Greens 
aren't nearly as "fun" for them as Winston Peters. Which is, of course, 
why his political career keeps rising from the dead. 

The Green's weak campaign gimmick - "Some things are bigger 
than politics" - shows all the signs that they've decided to play for the 
attention of media moguls and political journalists, not ordinary 
people. It's all icing and no cake. Only a party which puts concrete, 
achievable proposals for making ordinary people's lives better — no 
matter what the spin doctors and boardroom boys think — has any 
hope of motivating working people to the polls this October, and 
stopping a nasty Nat victory. 


ONDINE GREEN 
Auckland 


Petrol crisis 


The cost of petrol is spiking upwards again and likely to reach $2.50 
per litre. Working people are really hurting. A recent letter from the 
NDU Express asks the question: “Why can’t the Government lift the 
GST on everyday living items, e.g. food and petrol?”. 

The correspondent goes on to say: “I travel 70km per day to get to 
work. I estimate the cost of petrol plus wear and tear on the car is 
around $150 per week. Take this off our lousy wage. And we have to 
ask ourselves, is it worth getting out of bed at 5am five days per week 
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or financially are we in the same boat if we stay at home and collect 
the dole? What’s the government going to do?” 

This crisis for working class people is going to be a big election 
issue. RAM is continuing to build the “GST-off-food” campaign, which 
will run right up until election time. The response has been 
overwhelming on the streets of working class suburbs across the 
country. The extent of grassroots anger means there’s the opportunity 
to turn this demand into a real mass movement that the politicians in 
parliament cannot ignore. 


VAUGHAN GUNSON 
Whangarei 


Housing slump 


British commentators are advising of a 5 year slump and 50% loss in 
value in the UK housing market. I believe the effects will be far worse 
in NZ, on the periphery of the global market. 

The Australian banks have had a sweetheart deal with the NZ 
government allowing them to loan $200 million for every $8 million 
they have on deposit for housing. This compares to ordinary business 
loans where they can only advance $100 million for each $8 million 
on deposit. 

This amount of loan activity has inflated house prices and the 
banks’ profits — up until now. With the global credit crunch, banks 
can no longer find the foreign capital needed to make such huge loans 
for housing. With the bursting of the housing market bubble, house 
prices in NZ will crash, perhaps down to 2-4 times the average wage 
($80,000-160,000). 

The New Zealand middle class has most of its money tied up in 
housing after being thoroughly fleeced by the share market crash of 
1987. The loss of the “wealth effect” is going to be profound, much 
worse than after 1987. There will be a wave of mortgagee sales and 
bankruptcies not seen since the 1930s. 


PETER de WAAL 
Auckland 
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We don’t want you to die, but... 
we've all got to go sometime! 


You can live on by making a 
bequest to Socialist Worker 


Since Socialist Worker is not an 
incorporated society, there is only one way 
of making a Marxist bequest in your will 
that will stand up in capitalism’s courts. 


You need to write a clause in your will in 
favour of The Espal Society Incorporated, 
an investment arm of Socialist Worker’s 
elected leadership, the central committee. 


The Espal Society Inc’s details are: 
c/- Socialist Centre, 
86 Princes St, Onehunga, Auckland. 
socialist-worker@pl.net 


The Espal Society Inc’s management 
committee is always the central committee 
of Socialist Worker. This is a legal avenue 
for your assets to keep on working for 
socialism after you no longer can. 
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Profit, the fuel of capitalism, flows from the dual exploitation of 

labour and nature. Workers collectively create a vast surplus 

which is monopolised by the tiny elite who run the economy and 
the state. Out of this systemic exploitation of the many by the few grow 
all of capitalism’s inequalities, oppressions, crises, wars and alienations. 
Marxists stand for full union rights, including the unrestricted right to 
strike. Rebuilding the union movement around a strategy of workers 
power is central to challenging bosses’ power, which tramples on our 
birthright, our freedom, our humanity, our habitat and our future. 
Socialists aim to get rid of class divisions by building a global democracy 
of free producers with common property rights. 


4 Workers power, not bosses power 


Democratic state, not bureaucratic state 

Under capitalism, democracy is extremely restricted. Corporate 

bosses make most economic decisions, which impact on every 

other sphere of society. Top administrators, judges, military 
officers, police commanders and other state bureaucrats are not elected, 
and to a large and growing extent are outside the control of elected 
politicians. But it doesn’t have to be this way. Today in Venezuela, the 
election of president Hugo Chavez on a platform of “21st century 
socialism” is interacting with a quickening revolutionary process. The 
empowerment of communal councils and other organisations of popular 
governance is seen as critical by Venezuela’s socialists. Such a process 
also took off with the 1917 socialist revolution in Russia, but economic 
ruination and imperialist encirclement soon shattered its working class 
foundations. As workers councils fell apart in the Soviet Union, the 
vacuum was filled by Stalin’s party bureaucrats, who formed a new ruling 
class during the 1920s and veered onto a state capitalist course. Russia 
and Venezuela show that organisations of mass democracy are vital to 
creating a sustainable alternative to capitalism. Marxists stand for the 
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taking of state power by elected assemblies of workers and other 
grassroots delegates, with no special privileges and recallable at any time. 
History shows that only such democratic assemblies can give direct 
expression to workers power. We can begin by introducing a similar spirit 
of democracy into every workers organisation in Aotearoa, especially 
our unions. 


Planning for people, not profit 

Global market competition makes rational planning impossible. 

Capitalism’s “logic” of profit maximisation and wealth 

accumulation fuels the market-driven insanity of imperial wars, 
economic crises and climate chaos. Marxists stand for a socialist world 
where democratic associations of producers plan the economy in the 
interests of all humanity and other species we share the planet with. The 
production and distribution of social goods and services should be 
determined by democratic assemblies, not market forces. Strategic 
economic assets vital to community well-being, such as power, telecoms, 
water, healthcare, education, transport and large-scale manufacturing, 
need to be under public control. As a first step, the privatisations of recent 
decades must be reversed. An expansion of public services should be 
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funded by taxing corporate bosses and other members of the wealthy 
elite, who owe a massive debt to the working class exploited since the 
birth of capitalism. 


System change, not climate change 

Capitalism’s obsession with private profit is literally costing 

us the earth. Climate change and interlinked forms of nature’s 

spoilation, like species extinction, ecosystem pollution and 
resource depletion, threaten humanity with barbarism or oblivion. Unless 
industrial nations reduce their greenhouse gas emissions by something 
like 90% over the next few decades, climate chaos may make our world 
uninhabitable. Capitalism’s embrace of carbon trading will give the 
market, the main driver of global warming, even more extreme powers 
over the fate of humanity. Marxists stand for a socialist world where 
capitalism’s many wasteful and polluting industries are made redundant 
by the absence of money, the market and ruling elites. For starters, free 
and frequent public transit should serve urban areas, longhaul trucking 
should be replaced by state-run electric rail and coastal shipping, a 
methane tax should fund reductions to New Zealand’s worst greenhouse 
gas, and coal for export should be banned. 


Human solidarity, not imperial divisions 

Rivalry between the world’s competing ruling classes 

“spontaneously” generates divisions of nationality, ethnicity and 

religion. These class-created divisions are often exploited for 
military purposes when “normal” economic and diplomatic competition 
among capitalism’s rivals heats up into shooting wars. Nationalistic hatred, 
racist scapegoating and religious bigotry are fanned by warring states to 
mobilise their home population behind their imperial ambitions. This 
has been taken to an extreme in Washington’s falsely named War On 
Terror. The overarching objective is to compensate for America’s relative 
economic decline through the US state’s more aggressive projection of 
global military superiority, crushing weak nations and pressuring rival 
powers. The US ruling class is resorting to high-risk terrorism in a mad 
campaign to bend the world to its will. US president George Bush has 
called for a “war without end”. Washington has rewritten its rules of 
warfare to legalise nuclear first strikes, bringing the world closer to nuclear 
holocaust than ever before. Muslims are demonised, dehumanised and 
destroyed by the US state and its allies in a vile strategy of divide-and- 
conquer. Marxists stand for human solidarity in the face of imperial 
divisions. We should build the broadest possible alliance against the US 
rogue state and other capitalist warmakers. An important message to 
take into the peace movement is the need to confront capitalism’s twin 
engines of war: the state and the market. Behind each state’s war machine 
stand the corporate bosses whose drive for profit is the fuel feeding the 
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flames. Creating a socialist alternative to the market rips up the roots of 
war. 


Human freedom, not capitalism’s oppressions 

The history of capitalism is marked by the systemic oppression 

of indigenous peoples, workers, ethnic minorities, women and 

non-heterosexuals. Capitalism in New Zealand was born out of 
the colonial takeover of collectivised Maori land by armed forces, market 
forces and political pressures, forcing tangata whenua to the bottom of 
the social heap where most remain to this day. The colonial state inflated 
the price of alienated Maori land to lock most immigrants into the lowly 
status of workers, who to this day suffer from massive political 
discrimination in areas as diverse as industrial relations, tax law, 
parliamentary representation, state appointments and official history. 
Ethnic minorities in New Zealand have been savaged by waves of state- 
sponsored racism, like the early tax on Chinese immigrants, the “white 
European” policies of most of the 20th century, the police dawn raids on 
Pasifika peoples in the 1970s, the “Asian invasion” hysteria whipped up 
by prominent politicians in the 1990s and today’s special laws and police 
spying on Muslims. Capitalism’s drive to reproduce the next generation 
of workers on the cheap created a “family values” system which devalued 
women, whose second-class status to this day is measured by such things 
as lower average pay than men, restrictions on abortion rights and a lack 
of state support for child rearers. The same “family values” scourge also 
hit people who didn’t neatly fit into the heterosexual category, and to 
this day lesbians, gays, bisexuals and transgender people face pervasive 
discrimination despite legal near-equality. Such oppressions foster 
divisions among workers and other grassroots people which play into 
the hands of our rulers, whose system could not survive a united challenge 
from below. Marxists stand for the freedom of all humans, which is the 
only real basis for the freedom of each individual. We support the struggles 
of Maori, workers, ethnic minorities, women and non-heterosexuals for 
the rights, opportunities and liberties routinely denied them by capitalism 
today. 


The British colonialists, at the time of signing Te Tiriti o Waitangi 
in 1840, faced whakaminenga of strong Maori iwi founded on 
the principle of collectivism. While in theory the treaty 
“guaranteed” to Maori their whenua, taonga and tino rangatiratanga, 
these foundation stones of indigenous power were in practice seen as 
antagonistic to the interests of the British empire. The unprovoked 
invasion of the Waikato in the 1860s, along with other colonial wars to 
seize Maori land, were designed to break the back of tino rangatiratanga. 
Capitalism’s market and state could not tolerate peaceful competition 
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from the “beastly communism” of Maori, in the telling phrase of one 
colonial politician. The New Zealand Parliament facilitated the alienation 
of most Maori land. The few acres remaining in the hands of tangata 
whenua were often de-collectivised by laws placing effective power in 
the hands of tumu whakahaere. These boards of trustees made all 
commercial decisions, thus sidelining the hapu or iwi as a whole and 
striking at the heart of Maori collectivism. Despite official predictions 
that the “natives” would die out as a distinct people, however, Maori 
searched out every channel of resistance left open. More than a century 
of whakataunga, petihana, tawheraiti, hikoi, toutohe, mahi poti and other 
forms of tohenga to historic injustices forced governments to start making 
concessions to Maori in the 1980s. But capitalism’s underlying hatred of 
Maori collectivism remains strong. The treaty settlements are designed 
to empower a minority of “corporate warriors”, not the majority of 
flaxroots Maori. As Aotearoa’s version of neo-colonialism, this is fueling 
divisions within the ranks of Maori between the market-driven profiteers 
and the ohu-leaning exploited. Marxists stand on the side of the exploited 
at the same time as we support all Maori calls for treaty compensations 
and tino rangatiratanga. The collectivist heritage of Maori, which is an 
indigenous forerunner of socialism, is a source of strength for all grassroots 
struggles in our land. The history of Aotearoa points to the need for mana 
hapori as a collectivist alternative to capitalism. 


Workers’ internationalism, not corporate globalisation 

The explosion of corporate globalisation since the late 1970s 

has increased market pressures in every corner of the world. In 

rich industrialised countries like New Zealand, the welfare state 
has been hacked back over recent decades while the wealth gap between 
bosses and workers widens into a chasm. Third World nations are facing 
ruinous debt, asset stripping and imperial domination, reducing their 
grassroots to conditions of terrible poverty and often starvation. The 
world’s top 500 multinational corporations are raking in obscene profits 
and taking over “national” businesses in every country, backed by 
powerful states whose military spending alone could solve humanity’s 
most urgent food, water and healthcare needs while funding a global 
shift to clean energy technologies. Corporate globalisation holds the world 
to ransom in order to increase the profits and power of a tiny elite. 
Marxists stand for workers’ internationalism, where the grassroots of 
every country unite in a common struggle for human salvation and 
ecological sanity. New Zealand activists must build closer links with 
workers in Australia, the Pacific and Asia as an antidote to ruling class 
moves to create a regional free trade zone which would increase the 
power of capital over labour. We support independence movements in 
West Papua and other colonies of the Indonesian state, along with people’s 
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resistance to Australian and New Zealand neo-colonialism in East Timor, 
Papua New Guinea and the Solomons. 


© New workers’ party, not old Labour 
The world’s old Labour parties are adapting to corporate 
globalisation, not fighting for a grassroots alternative. They are 
shifting away from social democracy, which once demanded 
significant concessions for workers in return for acting as capitalism’s 
“loyal opposition”. They are moving closer to the neo-liberal agenda of 
big business, and their leading bodies are dominated by the new middle 
class rather than union officials. The most apt description of NZ Labour 
today is “social-liberal”. The working class in Aotearoa still casts more 
votes for old Labour than any other party, but the organisational and 
emotional bonds of generations past have long gone. Marxists stand for 
the creation of a new workers’ party which can unite grassroots people 
around a broad left platform and open up the road towards socialism. 
The 10-point Workers’ Charter, which has been endorsed by the NZ 
Council of Trade Unions, is based on meeting the needs of grassroots 
people rather than the ruling elite. Further steps towards creating a broad 
left alternative to social-liberalism are being made possible by a revival 
of mass struggles, both here and offshore. When a new workers’ party 
arises and starts to win seats in parliament, this electoral legitimacy will 
give a huge boost to people’s movements against corporate rule. 


Socialist revolution, not reformed capitalism 
4 O The space to deliver grassroots reforms through 

parliament alone is being shut down by corporate 

globalisation. Reforms can still be won on the back of mass 
struggles, but they are harder to achieve than in times gone and likely to 
be smaller. No longer do old Labour politicians talk about a “fundamental 
reform of capitalism”, let alone a “peaceful road to socialism”. Marxists 
stand for a revolutionary break with capitalism. History shows that no 
ruling class will ever peacefully hand over economic and state power 
simply because the majority of society have voted against the old order. 
Economic sabotage, military coups and foreign interventions are some 
of the weapons used by corporate elites to stave off grassroots challenges 
to their rule. Overcoming capitalist violence is a decisive stage in the 
journey to socialist democracy. A vital ingredient for success is organic 
leadership from a large Marxist group composed of the best activists in 
workers unions and grassroots coalitions. The centralisation of the 
capitalist state demands a counter-centralisation by the revolutionary 
movement. As workers change the old society, they will change themselves 
as well, and begin to equip themselves to collectively run a new society 
without bosses on top. We call on all non-sectarian activists who want a 
revolutionary break with capitalism to join Socialist Worker. 
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Democratic centralism 

Socialist Worker is organised around the principle of democratic 
centralism. This empowers both the individual and the collective by 
combining socialist debate and centralised action within the wider context 
of Socialist Worker’s connection to the working class. 

Whatever the views of the leadership or the majority of Socialist Worker, 
every member may freely voice opinions inside Socialist Worker’s forums 
which they believe will assist the socialist self-liberation of the working 
class. These ideas may be expressed in a common “platform” with others. 
All members may retain minority opinions and re-state them so long as 
they don’t disrupt Socialist Worker’s practical activities. Socialist Worker 
cannot tolerate any member advocating support for capitalism, a system 
that exploits the majority of society, sparks wars of oppression and 
threatens life on our planet. Socialist Worker’s democracy promotes the 
exchange of opinions needed to advance the cause of socialism. 
Socialist Worker expects all members to carry out the decisions of the 
central committee and the majority vote of their branch even if they 
disagree with them. An exception is where specific conditions make it 
impossible or counter-productive to put Socialist Worker’s decisions into 
effect. Socialist Worker cannot tolerate factionalism, where one or more 
members turn political disputes into a de facto split by sidelining decisions 
of the central committee or other Socialist Worker bodies. Socialist 
Worker’s centralism promotes the disciplined unity of action needed for 
all members to “strike together”, which provides the practice needed to 
evaluate the soundness of decisions and suggest what corrections should 
be made. 

What Socialist Worker says and does must always take account of opinions 
and trends within the working class, the only force capable of transforming 
capitalism into socialism. The working class is the ultimate judge of 
Socialist Worker’s behaviour. Only a dynamic linkage between socialists 
and workers can unify Marxist theory and practice. 
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National conference 

The national conference is Socialist Worker’s supreme decision-making 
body. Convened by the central committee once a year or thereabouts, 
the national conference may make decisions binding on all Socialist 
Worker members. 

As well, special conferences may be convened by decision of the central 
committee or by request of 20% of the membership. A special conference 
has the same powers as a national conference. 

Each branch elects delegates to conference according to a quota set by 
the central committee. In addition, members of the old central committee 
are delegates to conference as of right. 

All delegates have equal rights on the conference floor, and speak and 
vote as they think best without being bound by any mandate from any 
Socialist Worker body. 

Each national conference elects a new central committee by secret ballot. 
The contest is between slates, not individuals. Any delegate may nominate 
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a slate of candidates. The bottom-polling slate drops off in each round of 
voting until a winner emerges. 


Central committee 

Between national conferences the leading body is the central committee, 
which may make decisions binding on all Socialist Worker members. 
Socialist Worker members shall be informed about the essence of central 
committee meetings, including any important split vote. 

The central committee may discipline or expel any Socialist Worker 
member persistently violating democratic centralism. 

Socialist Worker’s national assets are controlled by the central committee. 
It elects the personnel of all subsidiary national posts and bodies, including 
the national executive, which may be given whatever delegated powers 
the central committee decides. 

To promote the advance of new leaders, the central committee may draft 
new committee members up to a maximum of 20% of the total number 
voted in at the last national conference. 

If national conference cannot be held for reasons beyond Socialist 
Worker’s control, the central committee may draft whoever other 
committee members are needed. 


Branches 

A variety of locality and industrial branches are possible depending on 
conditions at the time. Members may start up a new branch after 
authorisation from the central committee. 

All members shall carry out majority decisions of their branch. The 
branch, with agreement from the central committee, may discipline or 
expel any member persistently violating democratic centralism. 

Each branch may elect an executive which is subsidiary to the branch. In 
a region or industry with more than one branch, a combined assembly of 
those members may elect a multi-branch executive. 


Membership 

A member is an individual who accepts Socialist Worker’s constitution, 
agrees with our Marxist politics, pays dues and actively supports the 
collective and its publications. There is no group membership. 

If dues aren’t paid for more than three months, Socialist Worker 
membership may lapse unless special arrangements have been made with 
the national treasurer. 

A member may resign from Socialist Worker at any time without need 
of explanation. Anyone leaving shall return all Socialist Worker 
documents and property. 

All members have the democratic right to express their opinions inside 
Socialist Worker’s forums and make direct representations to the central 
committee. 
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vy Contact Socialist Worker 


NORTHLAND ROTORUA 

Vaughan 021 0415 082 or Bernie 025 6125 313 or 
svp|@xtra.co.nz bernieh@clear.net.nz 
AUCKLAND WELLINGTON 

Socialist Centre (09) 634 3984 Grant 021 053 2973 or 
bronwenbeechey @yahoo.com.au grant_brookes @ paradise.net.nz 
HAMILTON CHRISTCHURCH 

Anna (07) 847 6303 Don (03) 960 5268 or 
TAURANGA dwa @clear.net.nz 

Tony (07) 544 1859 or NATIONAL OFFICE 
tonysnell@clear.net.nz socialist-worker@pl.net or 


www. unityblognz.com 
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Post coupon to Socialist Worker, Box 13-685, Auckland. Or else email 
socialist-worker @pl.net or ring the Socialist Centre +64 9 634 3984. 
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